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PREFACE 

The  common  title,  **  Educational  Aims  and 
Civic  Needs,"  given  these  addresses,  represents 
their  main  purpose.  The  themes  have  been 
chosen  in  view  of  modern  problems,  and  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  relation  between  school 
and  society.  The  appeal  throughout  is  to  the 
teacher,  the  student,  the  sociologist,  and  to  the 
citizen  interested  in  the  means  of  progress.  If 
the  lesson  is  sometimes  drawn  from  ancient 
history,  it  has  a  modern  application;  if  from 
our  inherited  philosophy,  it  has  a  practical  bear- 
ing. The  New  Humanism  and  the  New  Idealism 
are  treated  as  vital  factors  in  our  civilization, 
and  the  * '  romance  of  the  day 's  work  ' '  is  applied 
to  every  sphere  of  labor.  The  relation  of  higher 
education  to  democracy  is  made  prominent. 
"While  the  several  chapters  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, they  are  placed  in  logical  order,  and 
each  contributes  to  the  general  subject. 
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Educationaij  Aims  and   Civic  Needs 

Universities  first  arose  to  meet  practical  so- 
cial needs.  The  mediaeval  foundations  in  Italy 
and  France  fulfilled  the  demand  for  educated 
priests,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  The  early  col- 
leges of  New  England  were  largely  schools  for 
aspirants  to  the  learned  professions.  The  later 
development  of  higher  education,  corresponding 
to  the  differentiation  of  functions  in  society,  has 
greatly  increased  the  list  of  special  schools  and 
departments  in  the  university.  The  purpose 
and  character  of  general  education  have  varied 
with  the  dominant  thought  of  successive  eras. 
The  Hebrew  training  was  religious;  the  Atheni- 
ans aimed  at  harmonious  development  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy  and  life ;  the 
Spartan  and  the  Roman  instruction  was  prac- 
tical ;  the  English  university  education  has  been 
adapted  to  the  aristocratic  organization  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  American  college  emphasizes  general 
power  and  intelligent  citizenship  as  preparation 
for  life  in  a  democracy;  at  first  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton  each  represented  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious views  of  its  constituency. 
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The  history  of  education  can  be  fully  studied 
only  in  connection  with  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion— the  status,  the  needs,  the  ideals,  and  the 
^^  vital  beliefs  of  society.  Any  review  of  the 
higher  learning  of  today  must  take  into  account 
the  character  of  our  civilization.  We  do  not 
mean  that  education  should  blindly  adopt  every 
new  theory,  yield  to  every  popular  demand,  or 
conform  to  low  standards  or  degenerate  tenden- 
cies, but  simply  that  it  must  keep  in  touch  with 
the  people.  It  must,  indeed,  define  its  own  prin- 
ciples and  know  the  grounds  of  its  faith,  must 
assume  a  leadership  and  idealize  its  work,  but 
it  can  not  progress  wholly  outside  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  When  we  say  ihat  the  time  is  ripe  for 
some  change  or  reform,  we  mean  there  has  been 
among  the  people  a  growing  consciousness  of  im- 
perfections and  need  of  betterment.  Leader- 
ship gathers  and  organizes  the  forces  which  in 
spirit  are  already  prepared  for  a  new  crusade. 
Credit  is  increasingly  given  to  the  judgment  of 
the  body  of  citizens  when  formulated  and  ex- 
pressed by  able  representatives,  and  today  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  properly  much  to  do  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  aims  of  education.  The 
problems  of  the  schools  are  simplified  and  made 
more  clear  if  examined  in  terms  of  social  needs. 

What  are  the  needs  of  society  today?    Busi- 
ness men,  educators,  students  of  politics,  jour- 
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nalists,  preachers — a  cloud  of  witnesses  are 
analyzing  with  unprecedented  clearness  the 
character  of  the  time  and  their  ideas  have  be- 
come common  property.  Foreign  criticism, 
used  more  freely  since  the  American  people 
have  become  powerful  and  assertive  and  need 
no  longer  be  treated  with  the  tenderness  and 
indulgence  due  to  early  youth,  is  frank  and 
timely,  and  confirms  some  of  our  own  judg- 
ments. We  have  not  reached  final  conclusions — 
and  there  is  no  final  goal  in  a  world  where  evo- 
lution is  the  law — but  the  chief  facts  are  evident 
enough  for  provisional  use.  If  we  find  every- 
where a  demand  for  competent  service,  for  a 
sounder  estimate  of  life  values,  and  for  char- 
acter that  will  stand  modern  tests ;  if,  as  charged 
by  foreign  writers,  our  culture  is  superficial 
and  some  of  our  standards  low,  we  can  name 
the  needs  of  our  civilization,  and  the  corre- 
sponding ideals  to  be  attained.  If  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  common  charge  that  college  training 
lacks  somewhat  in  definite  purpose,  deep  culture, 
and  strong  character,  we  see  where  emphasis 
must  be  placed  in  our  education.  And  this  con- 
dition does  not  imply  degeneracy,  but  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  ready  for  a  new  period  of 
growth.  In  the  stages  of  progress,  to  condemn 
the  past  is  not  injustice;  to  see  new  visions  is 
not  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  has  gone  before, 
but  rather  faith  in  the  future. 
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The  demands  of  the  time  are  efficiency,  the 
business  ideal,  real  culture,  and  responsible  char- 
acter, and  these  must  be  made  more  consciously 
the  aim  of  higher  education.  Perhaps  we  have 
gone  far  to  reach  commonplace  conclusions,  but 
true  thought  is  more  important  than  new 
thought.  It  is  quite  as  useful  to  teach  the  valid- 
ity of  old  truth  and  an  appreciation  of  it  as  to 
search  for  new  ideas.  If  all  roads  lead  to  Rome 
we  may  conclude  it  is  an  important  city. 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
marvelous  expansion  in  population,  enterprise, 
production,  wealth,  and  power.  We  boast  of 
greatness,  measure  everything  by  quantity.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  shared  in  the  common 
prosperity  and  point  with  pride  to  their  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  enormous  funds.  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  rank  according  to  income 
and  numbers  of  students.  No  wonder,  however, 
that  in  preparing  the  way  for  greater  things 
we  have  first  emphasized  the  material  side  and 
neglected  for  a  time  some  of  the  ideals  of  our 
forefathers;  that  in  the  enlargement  of  courses 
and  means  of  instruction  in  our  universities,  and 
amidst  the  chaos  of  a  transition  stage,  we  have 
somewhat  disregarded  the  sacred  spirit  of  learn- 
ing. But  now  we  are  beginning  to  ask  about 
the  quality  of  our  possessions,  are  becoming  con- 
scious of  a  new  adjustment  to  ideals.  In  the 
few  years  past  the  nation  has  gone  to  the  con- 
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fessional  and  frankly  acknowledged  its  sins  and 
weaknesses.  In  encouraging  ways  it  has  shown 
its  earnestness  and  sincerity.  By  publicity,  lead- 
ership, and  the  enforcement  of  law  good  inten- 
tions have  been  strengthened  and  civic  virtue 
encouraged.  The  schools  have  complained  that 
they  have  worked  against  odds  because  of  ex- 
ternal evils.  Need  we  wonder  that  on  the  other 
hand  enlightened  citizens  apply  the  test  of  ex- 
perience to  education  and  offer  criticism  of  its 
aims  and  methods?  The  early  college  with  its 
single  course  leading  to  a  few  definite  results 
was  a  well-devised  instrument  for  its  purpose 
and  was  employed  with  a  noble  zeal.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  modern  university  is  to  prepare  by 
its  many  courses  for  the  vastly  more  varied  func- 
tions of  society  and  yet  retain  in  each  the  spirit 
that  should  ennoble  learning  and  inspire  worthy 
ambitions. 

Assuming  that  the  relation  between  educa- 
tional aims  and  civic  needs  is  an  important  one, 
and  that  we  have  rightly  chosen  the  three  ideals 
to  be  most  emphasized  today,  we  may  try  briefly 
to  give  a  meaning  to  each,  and  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  place  of  the  university  graduate  among 
the  forces  of  betterment. 

You  remember  the  vision  of  Ibsen's  John 
Gabriel  Borkman  as  he  stands  in  a  winter  mid- 
night on  an  open  plateau  in  the  firwood  under 
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the  shadow  of  the  mountain  and  facing  the 
fiord  and  distant  range,  and  recalls  lovingly 
the  early  ambitions  of  a  now  broken  life.  Using 
in  part  the  poet's  phrases — He  sees  the  smoke 
of  great  steamships  on  the  fiord  that  weave  a 
network  of  fellowship  all  round  the  world;  he 
hears  the  hum  of  factories  with  wheels  whirl- 
ing and  bands  flashing  day  and  night;  he  sees 
in  the  mountain  ranges  the  buried  millions,  the 
veins  of  metal  stretching  out  their  winding, 
branching,  luring  arms  to  him  begging  to  be 
liberated,  to  be  free,  unborn  treasures*  yearning 
for  the  light ;  and  all  these  seem  a  shining  train 
of  power  and  glory,  all  his  kingdom  to  be  con- 
quered. Ibsen's  hero  made  a  false  god  of  his 
ambition  and  a  metal  hand  finally  gripped  him 
by  the  heart.  But  the  picture  may  represent 
worthy  visions  of  men,  who,  in  an  age  when  the 
sword  has  been  beaten  into  marvelous  imple- 
ments of  industry,  execute  enterprises  that  would 
challenge  the  organizing  power  of  a  Csesar  or 
Napoleon — men  who  have  not  felt  the  chill  blast, 
whose  hearts  have  not  been  clutched  by  the  ice- 
hand.  Goethe's  Faust  has  the  vision  of  power 
over  nature's  forces — 

"This  World  means  something  to  the  Capable, 
Make  grandly  visible  my  daring  plan!  " 

But  it  is  by  the  light  of  an  inner  revelation  that 
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he  sees  his  work  should  help  men,  and,  when 
the  purpose  to  leave  a  permanent  blessing  to  his 
fellows  arises,  the  supreme  moment  of  happiness 
which  he  would  fain  prolong  has  come,  the 
happiness  which  he  has  so  long  and  deviously- 
pursued.  The  German  education  everywhere 
looks  toward  service  to  state  and  society,  and  this 
is  properly  one  of  its  chief  functions ;  our  edu- 
cation must  train  men  to  meet  the  increasing 
extent,  complexness,  and  refinements  of  modern 
activities.  Today  religion  and  ethics  and  poetry 
and  philosophy  and  science  and  all  knowledge 
must  be  realized  in  practical  life.  The  philos- 
ophy is  not  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,  but 
Hitch  your  star  to  a  wagon.  From  bricklaying 
to  lawmaking  too  many  are  unskilled,  and,  what 
is  worse,  they  don't  care;  and  the  schools  have 
to  weigh  this  fact.  Huxley's  enormous  long- 
ing for  the  highest  and  best  in  all  shapes  should 
reach  every  practical  occupation  as  well  as  the 
world  of  so-called  culture  interests.  Moreover 
the  idea  of  service  must  be  infused  into  labor 
and  enterprise.  We  rail  not  at  commerce  but 
at  the  commercial  spirit.  If  formal  education 
can  not  give  special  skill,  it  should  at  least 
develop  will  and  pride  in  accomplishment  and 
above  all  the  ideals  that  make  men  responsible 
and  mutually  helpful.  In  the  long  eight  years 
of  high  school  and  college  some  part  may  well 
be  reorganized  to  lead  to  more  definite  ends  or 
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at  least  to  give  the  power  and  desire  to  do 
thoroughly  and  well  a  part  of  the  world's 
work.  Training  should  end  in  concentration, 
not  diffusion,  and  should  bear  flower  and 
fruit. 

In  education  there  is  a  period  of  imagination, 
a  period  of  crude  construction,  and  a  period  of 
purposeful  adjustment  of  knowledge  to  ends, 
and  no  education  is  complete  which  does  not 
reach  the  last  stage.  Productive  scholarship, 
which  should  be  found  even  at  the  end  of  a 
college  course,  requires  scientific  power  gained 
by  intensive  work  in  a  given  line  until  the  in- 
struments of  scientific  imagination  and  accuracy 
have  become  familiar.  This  power,  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatness  of  German  scholarship, 
discovers  the  facts  and  principles  that  are  a 
chief  source  of  material  and  social  progress. 

General  culture  as  a  foundation  for  usefulness 
and  happiness  will  fail  of  results,  if  it  does  not 
impart  vigor  to  mind  and  will.  Dilettante  ac- 
tivities, reposing  in  classic  shades,  do  not  give 
mental  fibre  and  nerve.  One  needs  the  strength- 
ening exercise  and  bracing  air  of  a  vigorous 
climb. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  child 
or  youth,  at  whatever  point  natural  capacity  or 
social  conditions  may  end  his  education,  should 
be  on  the  road  to  an  occupation  and  not  be  left 
a   hopeless   wanderer.     And   higher   education 
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should  not  create  a  class  of  cultured  do-nothings. 
There  is  no  longer  opportunity  for  easy  discov- 
ery in  science  and  invention,  no  longer  a  chance 
to  turn  indifferently  to  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness that  may  be  convenient.  The  increasing 
differentiation  and  complexity  in  the  social  or- 
ganism demand  a  corresponding  adaptation  in 
the  educational  system. 

In  this  age  of  intense  activity,  restless,  never- 
ending,  which  gets  on  the  nerves  like  a  steady 
gale  of  wind,  is  there  no  retreat,  no  quiet  nook 
where  trees  wave  and  birds  sing,  from  which 
one  can  see  the  world's  traffic  go  by  at  a  safe 
distance?  Is  there  no  repose  where  one  can 
become  conscious  of  his  soul  and  let  the  world 
drift  in  upon  him,  where  in  quiet  meditation  the 
mind  may  slowly  develop  and  not  be  subject  to 
hot-house  forcing,  where  ideas  and  ideals  and 
philosophy  may  germinate,  where  art  and  re- 
ligion may  flourish?  Must  we  ever  strive  for 
the  means  of  living  and  never  live? 

We  may  give  a  partial  answer  in  analyzing 
the  culture  element  of  education,  although  we 
can  not  offer  much  hope  to  the  would-be  dreamer. 
Many  changes  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
efficiency,  yet  culture  studies  must  retain  an 
honored  place  in  our  curriculum.  Culture  has 
so  many  meanings  it  is  hard  to  define.  It  has 
often  meant  a  superficial  refinement,  and  now 
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is  sometimes  extended  to  cover  manual  skill, 
however  crude.  I  have  in  mind  something 
deeper.  Plant  culture  makes  of  the  wild  shrub 
a  tree  of  size  and  strength,  bearing  beautiful 
flowers  and  rich  large  fruit ;  it  enlarges  and  en- 
riches its  whole  nature.  Human  culture  has 
its  roots  in  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  knowl- 
edge. One  is  cultured  in  science  when  he  knows 
the  scientific  method  and  its  relation  to  discovery 
and  progress,  in  history  when  in  its  light  he  can 
interpret  current  events,  in  literature  when  he 
is  inspired  thereby,  in  music  and  art  when  he 
can  fathom  their  deeper  symbolism.  The  lawyer 
has  not  the  culture  of  his  subject  until  he  learns 
that  law  is  or  should  be  crystallized  ethics  and 
that  justice  is  the  end  of  all  legal  procedure. 
The  engineer  is  not  cultured  until  he  sees  in 
mechanism  and  construction  the  expression  of 
noble  design  and  purpose,  aims  at  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge,  has  a  sense  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  an  artistic  pride  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  work.  We  are  not  a  cultured  people 
until  we  can  appreciate  oratorios  and  chorals  as 
well  as  ragtime,  can  write  real  literature  and 
produce  great  art,  until  clean  health-giving 
recreations  appeal  more  strongly  than  nerve- 
destroying  draughts  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  to 
the  sound  of  profanity  and  vulgarity,  until 
honor  is  a  stronger  motive  than  gain,  in  short 
until  we  convert  the  wealth  of  things  into  wealth 
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of  soul,  grossness  into  refinement,  and  power 
into  justice.  Culture,  moreover,  gives  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  life  and  its  values,  enthrones 
honor  and  justice,  reveals  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
the  broadening,  deepening,  and  enriching  power 
of  religious  insight  and  experience,  brings  one 
face  to  face  with  God  and  the  infinities,  and 
teaches  us  to  look  upwards — *'  Upwards  to- 
wards the  peaks,  towards  the  stars,  and  towards 
the  great  silence."  And  it  adds  the  desire  and 
the  power  to  attain  the  best.  In  a  period  when 
men's  hearts  are  chilled  by  a  too  mechanical 
logic,  when  imaginative  pessimists  are  begin- 
ning to  worry  about  the  limit  to  the  coal  meas- 
ures and  look  forward  to  the  time  the  habitable 
land  will  be  leveled  with  the  sea  and  the  sea  be 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  to  the  time  at  which 
Byron's  dream  that 

**  The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air," 

will  be  realized,  to  the  time  the  earth  and  all  the 
planets  shall  fall  into  the  sun  and  the  universe 
end  in  one  eternal  smash,  unless,  indeed,  there 
be  a  re-evolution  through  the  weary  ages  to  an- 
other end  equally  futile  and  hopeless,  in  a  period 
when  the  fool  saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God, 
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no  revelation,  and  no  future  life,  is  there  not 
need  of  a  culture  broad  enough,  a  philosophy 
deep  enough,  a  poetry  inspired  enough  to  see  that 
in  the  very  fundamental  theories  of  atoms  an<J 
of  the  suppositional  ether  which  manifests  and 
transmits  force  is  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  soul  in  man,  and  of  spirit  in  nature,  that  the 
arc  which  we  view,  namely  the  world  as  we  know 
it  in  science,  is  rational  and  therefore  the  whole 
circle  is  probably  rational  and  there  is  a  pur- 
pose in  all  things  working  to  a  successful  result 
and  God  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  all,  that 
we  see  now  through  a  glass  darkly  and  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  the  present  stage  of  discovery,  that  sci- 
ence has  much  to  learn  about  the  physical  world, 
and  psychology  much  to  explain  in  the  spiritual 
world,  that  we  should  not  stultify  ourselves  or 
ascribe  foolishnes  to  the  Deity  by  spectacular 
pessimism  ?  Poetry,  in  the  large  sense,  will  pre- 
serve our  sanity  and  maintain  a  rational  faith; 
as  ever,  leap  to  truths  which  induction  is  slow 
in  reaching.  No,  we  can  not  part  with  culture ; 
if  the  people  are  to  be  exalted,  our  young  men 
must  see  visions. 

And  here  we  may  recall  the  Greek  culture  the 
best  elements  of  which  are  a  perennial  source 
of  inspiration.  The  Greek  ideal  aimed  at  beauty 
of  soul.  It  sought  harmony  between  mind  and 
body,  life  and  nature,  religion  and  conduct,  the 
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individual  and  the  state.    It  adapted  man  natu- 
rally and  beautifully  to  his  environment. 

Even  if  in  the  coming  reorganization  of  gen- 
eral education  a  portion  shall  be  directed  to- 
ward efficiency  and  vocation,  yet,  if  the  work  is 
well  ordered,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  the 
culture  ideals — and  these  must  be  maintained. 
It  is  a  common  reproach  that  in  these  days  col- 
lege professors  are  so  highly  specialized  that  in- 
telligent conversation  among  themselves  on  vital 
human  topics  is  impossible,  and  we  know  that  a 
student  may  reach  the  top  of  the  educational 
ladder  without  a  glimpse  of  broad  inspiring 
philosophy,  and  that  the  educational  system  is 
indifferent  to  the  fact.  A  youth  turned  loose 
amongst  the  wealth  of  things  and  having  not 
a  broad  wisdom  added  to  knowledge  is  like  the 
celebrated  bull  in  a  china  shop,  regarding  or 
smashing  the  wares  with  indiscriminate  indiffer- 
ence. I  believe  no  course,  even  in  the  high 
school,  is  complete  that  has  not  in  it  something 
elementary  and  vital  to  correspond  to  the  men- 
tal, moral,  logical,  and  philosophical  sciences — ■ 
and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  higher  educa- 
tion— sciences  the  culture  value  of  which  should 
balance  the  character,  regulate  the  passions,  de- 
termine values,  and  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  learning  and  life. 

Professor  James,  in  a  recent  address,  said  that 
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the  best  claim  of  a  college  education  is  that  it 
should  help  you  to  know  a  good  man  when  you 
see  him.  We  may  add  the  implication  that  it 
should  help  you  to  know  a  good  thing  when  you 
see  it,  and  a  good  thing  when  you  have  it.  No 
doubt  the  college  increases  power  to  discover  the 
aesthetic  man,  the  man  of  choice  ideas  and  agree- 
able personality,  to  judge  art,  beauty  in  litera- 
ture, and  grades  in  all  the  refinements  of  life. 
Professional  and  technical  knowledge  gives  the 
ability  to  see  and  do  the  best  in  a  particular  field, 
and  a  brief  and  narrow  vocational  training  en- 
ables the  workman  to  criticise  his  own  skill  and 
that  of  his  fellows.  The  college  claims  to  give 
the  broader  view  that  can  locate  the  artisan  and 
his  art  in  the  social  scheme.  More  important 
than  aesthetic  taste  is  the  power  to  discern  right 
and  truth,  to  recognize  honesty  in  business  and 
workmanship,  and,  especially  in  a  democracy,  to 
distinguish  the  reformer  from  the  demagogue, 
true  logic  from  specious  reasons,  vital  agents  of 
progress  from  superficial  remedies.  But  higher 
than  all  is  the  power  to  discover  the  ethical  man, 
and  Diogenes  was  wisest  when  with  artificial 
luminary  he  set  forth  in  quest  of  him.  The  best 
gift  of  culture  is  to  know  virtue  and  the  ele- 
ments of  real  happiness,  and  that  college  will 
likeliest  fulfill  a  great  purpose  which  places 
man's  strength  and  character  above  his  refine- 
ments.   What  is  the  problem  of  civilization  and 
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progress  but  this,  that  education  shall  give  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  best  and  create  a  desire 
to  attain  it  ?  The  Greeks  depicted  the  excellence 
of  a  harmonious  and  beautiful  life,  the  Hebrews 
of  holiness,  the  Eomans  of  law  and  justice. 
All  education  has  aimed  at  power  to  know  a  good 
thing  when  seen.  Democracy,  where  each  social 
unit  is  of  so  much  value,  must  needs  use  effective 
means  to  impart  to  as  many  of  its  choice  youth 
as  possible  a  conception  of  the  purest  ideals. 

Character  is  vitally  related  to  culture  and 
efficiency.  It  means  more  than  the  usual  cata- 
logue of  virtues  and  vices.  Highly  useful  char- 
acter is  based  on  certain  culture  elements: 
breadth  and  dignity  of  view,  perception  of  the 
best,  optimism,  a  deep  sense  of  the  Christian  code 
and  the  Gothic  honor  which,  applied  to  modern 
conditions,  would  make  new  standards  for  our 
political  and  commercial  life.  On  the  active 
side  it  is  the  habit  of  choosing  the  best  when 
seen ;  it  is  dignity  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  ideas ; 
it  is  force  and  accomplishment.  Character  finds 
its  highest  realization  in  sharing  public  respon- 
sibility. 

Wise  leaders  in  public  affairs  have  appeared 
in  the  moral  crisis  of  recent  years,  and  they  have 
gained  an  enthusiastic  following.  Yet  the  re- 
action which  comes  so  speedily  with  the  average 
citizen  is  here  already.  People  tire  of  their 
ideals,  timidity  can  not  endure  satire,  ignorance 
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can  not  detect  false  logic.  We  see  otherwise 
sane  people  swallowing  the  logic  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  purify  business  methods  at  the 
cost  of  a  temporary  financial  disturbance,  even  to 
save  the  country  from  final  ruin,  and  that  pres- 
ent prosperity  is  more  to  be  desired  than  honesty 
which  gives  permanent  strength  to  a  people. 
Men  are  found  who  from  the  ramparts  of  ap- 
parent righteousness  shoot  poisoned '  arrows  at 
the  leaders  of  healthy  national  sentiment.  The 
country  is  at  a  greater  crisis  than  in  any  other  of 
its  historic  periods.  Will  the  people  abide  by 
the  standard  that  may  win  the  battle  for  a  suc- 
cessful democracy  ?  This  is  not  a  party  question, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  people — a  question  of  the 
character  of  the  ideas,  spirit  and  methods  that 
shall  dominate  the  political  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  future. 

And  this  further  illustrates  our  main  theme 
and  connects  a  public  need  with  educational 
aims.  Articles  on  the  ''  failure  of  universities 
in  modern  leadership  ' '  and  denying  their  power 
for  ''  raising  the  tone  of  democracy  "  are  of 
growing  frequency.  No  one  denies  the  excel- 
lence of  the  formal  ideals  of  the  educational 
world,  but  the  people  are  demanding  results, 
and  it  is  not  a  confession  of  weakness,  but  a 
sign  of  strength,  if  we  enter  frankly  upon  a 
re-examination  of  our  problems,  and  admit  that 
public  sentiment  may  enlighten  science.     Edu- 
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cation  has  not  been  consciously  aimed  at  the 
needs  of  national  life,  but  any  future  analysis 
of  it  will  determine  its  leading  purposes  by  those 
needs. 

If  the  average  graduate  has  not  attained  some- 
what in  efficiency,  culture,  and  character,  and  a 
considerable  degree  in  at  least  one  of  these,  his 
training  has  been  a  failure.  If  the  graduate  has 
absorbed  neither  culture  nor  altruism  and  is 
conscienceless  in  his  profession  or  in  business,  if 
he  proves  a  dilettante  or  a  sloth  depending  on 
unearned  wealth,  if  he  becomes  a  professional 
club  man  too  selfish  to  desire  a  home  and  too 
indifferent  to  civic  duty  to  deserve  a  country,  if 
he  merely  enjoys  the  privileges  of  his  rank  with- 
out assuming  its  obligations  and  stands  apart 
from  the  body  of  citizens  who  may  have  less 
refinement  but  more  worth,  then  the  anathema 
of  the  people  is  his  desert.  Thank  God,  few 
who  are  educated  in  this  vigorous  West  belong 
to  some  of  these  classes,  but,  wherever  they  exist, 
they  are  a  reproach  to  education. 

Have  we  not  overlooked  one  of  the  factors 
that  should  be  foremost  in  adjusting  and  attain- 
ing educational  ideals,  namely  the  college  gradu- 
ate of  the  deep-souled  type,  and  I  include  in 
this  class  all  who  have  had  large  opportunities 
in  higher  education,  liberal  or  professional,  and 
all  to  whom  college  life  is  yet  a  vivid  memory, 
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as  well  as  those  whose  laurels  are  still  fresh.  It 
is  to  you  the  college  graduate,  that  we  look  for 
reinforcement,  you  who  should  carry  forward  the 
banner  with  new  ideas,  fresh  courage,  and  youth- 
ful vigor.  You  have  been  trained  as  the  means 
to  the  highest  aims  of  society ;  you  are  expected 
to  advance  beyond  the  generation  who  have  been 
your  teachers.  You  are  called  to  the  work  of 
betterment  by  every  consideration  of  fitness, 
gratitude,  and  duty.  State  and  society  have 
educated  you;  if  opportunity  has  been  met  by 
effort,  you  have  learned  the  principles  upon 
which  to  base  a  varied  practical  wisdom;  you 
can  interpret  education  in  terms  of  social  need 
and  social  problems  in  terms  of  education;  you 
are  fresh  from  the  experience  of  school,  and  are 
prepared  to  be  critics  of  its  strength  and  its 
weakness;  loyalty  will  make  you  guardians  of 
the  high  ideals  of  learning ;  your  knowledge  and 
training  carry  with  them  the  largest  responsi- 
bilities in  citizenship. 

You  are  an  elder  brother  to  the  undergraduate 
and  as  such  to  a  degree  his  sponsor,  if,  as  is  her 
due,  you  maintain  a  helpful  relation  to  your 
alma  mater.  You  can  stand  for  honorable 
sports,  clean  manhood,  studious  habits,  and  high 
standards  of  attainment  with  a  judgment  clari- 
fied by  experience.  You  can  point  out  where 
waste  occurs  and  the  means  of  gaining  power 
and  right  views  of  life.     If  there  are  serious 
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defects  in  manners,  morals,  or  scholarship,  you 
are  largely  responsible.  If  exaggerated  social 
life  is  destructive  of  the  main  purpose  of  college, 
if  the  tone  is  superficial,  you  can  help  correct  it. 
If  your  fraternities  are  mere  social  clubs,  you 
can  make  them  homes  that  are  the  guardians  of 
every  ennobling  influence.  The  demand  of  uni- 
versity life  today  is  to  increase  efficiency,  deepen 
culture,  and  make  strong  character,  to  feed  the 
fire  on  the  altar  of  devoted  learning,  to  renew 
the  visions  that  exalt  youth  and  give  strength 
to  a  people.  We  must  enlarge  faith  in  our  power 
to  reach  greater  ends  and  strive  according  to 
the  measure  of  that  faith.  A  deeper  purpose 
may  be  found  in  some  foreign  universities  where 
the  deeds  of  an  older  civilization  powerfully 
stir  the  imagination  of  young  students.  Their 
faith  may  have  a  reach,  their  power  a  maturity, 
and  their  devotion  an  earnestness,  influenced  by 
all  that  is  greatest  in  history  and  tradition.  It 
is  a  ground  of  criticism  that  in  most  American 
colleges  heroic  intellectual  or  sociological  in- 
terests do  not  enough  outweigh  amusements  and 
athletic  events. 

The  student  should  approach  his  graduation 
as  if  coming  to  a  religious  confirmation.  Teach- 
ableness, preparation  of  mind  and  heart,  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  consecration,  loyalty  to  learn- 
ing, faithfulness,  should  mark  the  young  candi- 
date as  he  enters  the  republic  of  scholars  and 
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educated  citizens.  If  his  self-examination  shows 
weakness  and  unpreparedness,  if  he  has  not  a 
hopeful  vision,  he  should  reconsecrate  himself. 
As  the  Church  with  hope  prays  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  its  new  disciples  and  bids  them  go 
forth  in  the  name  of  God  to  aid  humanity,  so 
does  the  confraternity  of  true  scholars  pray  for 
their  novitiates ;  for  upon  them  generation  after 
generation  rests  much  of  the  hope  of  democracy 
and  of  the  betterment  of  civilization.  The  need 
our  country,  the  need  of  our  schools,  the  need 
of  our  young  men — efficiency,  culture,  character, 
these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  char- 
acter. 


II 

A  Modern  Lesson  in  Greek 

The  seal  of  this  University  ^  shows  as  back- 
ground a  temple  representing  civilization,  a 
youth  grasping  a  scroll  representing  learning, 
a  torch  emblematic  of  enlightenment,  and  a 
laurel  wreath  the  crown  of  honor.  The  elements 
of  the  design  are  Greek,  but  they  are  symbols 
that  have  a  permanent  value  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. The  motto  is  Greek,  but  is  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  thus,  together  with  the  con- 
text, suggests  the  Christian  ideals.  The  senti- 
ment, rendered  in  English  **  Let  Your  Light 
Shine, "  is  a  maxim  of  the  present  age ;  it  repre- 
sents the  demand  on  the  modem  scholar  to  give 
to  the  world  the  fullest  expression  of  his  best 
self.  These  symbols  were  chosen  for  their  dig- 
nity and  their  fitness  to  characterize  the  spirit 
of  higher  learning. 

Since  we  have  gone  to  the  ancients  to  seek 

a   badge   for  modern   education,   we   may   ask 

whether  the  Greeks  ha^  ideals  of  enduring  worth 

1  Of  Colorado, 
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that  may  still  be  made  the  goal  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Devotion  to  the  Greek  language,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  art  has  had  a  profound 
influence,  and  Greek  learning  will  long  hold  an 
honored  place  among  liberal  studies.  There  is 
nothing  new  upon  this  theme,  the  highest  point 
of  appreciation  has  been  reached,  and  the  world 
has  passed  the  stage  of  mere  imitation  of  classi- 
cal standards.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  life 
remains  for  our  instruction  and  inspiration,  and 
it  will  grow  in  importance  as  we  advance  to- 
ward a  solution  of  our  greatest  problems  of 
education  and  society. 

Let  it  be  said  once  for  all  that  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  Greeks  we  are  in  danger  of  con- 
founding their  real  with  their  theoretical  life; 
that  the  highest  praise  is  limited  to  Athens  in 
its  best  period;  that  Greek  society  had  features 
which  today  would  be  undesirable,  intolerable  or 
impossible;  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
city-state  favored  many  elements  of  civic  life 
that  could  not  flourish  equally  in  a  large  nation ; 
that  the  Greeks  had  little  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood,  and  would  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  lessons  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
that  they  had  not  developed  a  conscience  as  we 
understand  it;  that  their  ethics  lacked  much  of 
the  rich  content  with  which  later  ages  have  filled 
the  universal  forms  of  their  philosophical 
thought;  that  rhapsodies  over  their  culture  is 
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today  received  with  no  more  than  polite  inter- 
est. Yet  the  "  glory  that  was  Greece  ''  has  not 
departed  or  even  diminished,  if  we  view  it  from 
a  less  familiar  but  more  important  standpoint. 
Within  the  limits  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  ad- 
dress I  shall  discuss  the  Greek  ideals  as  one 
might  describe  the  Christian  principles  and 
Puritan  standards,  the  liberty  and  equality  and 
justice  of  America  without  critical  analysis  of 
the  evils.  The  modernness  of  the  Greek  always 
strikes  even  the  casual  student  of  Greek  society, 
and  an  old  Athenian  emigrating  across  the  ages 
would  soon  make  himself  at  home  amongst  us, 
while  a  cultured  Yankee  transferred  to  ancient 
Athens  would  greet  the  average  citizen  as  a  long 
lost  brother.  They  were  very  like  even  in  their 
faults,  and  we  could  imagine  for  instance  the 
shade  of  a  Greek  politician  or  tradesman  wink- 
ing knowingly  at  an  American  boss  or  malefac- 
tor of  wealth  newly  arrived  in  the  '*  Islands  of 
the  Blest  ' '  or  whatever  abode  might  be  assigned 
him  by  the  gods  of  justice.  In  brief,  it  may 
be  said  that  Greek  history  and  literature  present 
high  conceptions  of  types  of  character  and  con- 
duct, showing  that  by  the  people  such  types  were 
more  or  less  perfectly  realized,  and  it  appears 
that  the  average  approach  to  public  standards 
was  closer  than  in  most  ages.  Considering  all 
the  belongings  of  their  times  and  of  ours,  the 
wonder  is  that  they  did  so  much  and  that  we 
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have  done  so  little,  and  we  may  with  profit 
study  the  elements  chiefly  contributing  to  their 
greatness. 

In  our  period  of  history  we  are  devoted  to 
the  concrete,  the  practical,  to  invention,  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  natural  laws,  to  ma- 
terial betterment.  We  are  making  a  cult  of 
efficiency.  I  am  far  from  even  regretting  this 
necessary  stage  of  social  and  industrial  evolu- 
tion. But  it  is  now  time  to  emphasize  afresh  the 
constants  of  a  high  civilization  and  the  standard 
measure  of  manhood,  lest  the  best  spiritual  aspi- 
rations and  attainments  of  the  race  become  as 
lost  arts.  We  shall  degenerate  unless  we  retain 
the  sound  elements  of  previous  culture.  Our 
universities  will  not  become  a  strong  force  in  our 
development  unless  the  best  attainments  in 
philosophy  and  science  are  made  an  essential 
part  of  our  inherited  traditions;  unless  the 
scholar  is  shown  a  large  and  glorious  vision.  We 
can  best  judge  our  times  and  problems  only  by 
historic  knowledge  and  comparison.  It  is  partly 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  larger  view,  partly  for 
a  measure  of  our  progress,  and  partly  for  prac- 
tical suggestions  from  the  education,  statecraft, 
art  allied  with  religion,  and  the  energy  of  growth 
of  the  Greeks  that  the  present  theme  is  chosen. 

The  Greek  life  was  harmony,  a  plant  adapted 
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to  its  surroundings,  growin[i^  symmetrically,  ad- 
justed in  all  its  parts,  pushing  upward  into  a 
strong  and  beautiful  tree.  The  soul  was  in  tune 
with  the  body  and  with  nature;  there  was  no 
artificial,  fixed  antagonism  toward  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil — the  ethical  problem 
took  on  other  forms.  The  ideals  were  merely  the 
higher  conceptions  of  real  life,  growing  out  of 
it,  attainable  and  to  be  attained,  goals  on  the 
road  the  wayfarer  was  already  traveling.  The 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  were  almost  interchange- 
able terms ;  art  and  morals  were  mutually  help- 
ful; the  good  poet  was  first  a  good  man.  The 
individual,  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  state, 
was  in  aim  and  service  a  part  of  it,  indeed 
found  his  realization  in  his  relations  and  duties 
as  citizen.  The  youth  was  educated  to  possess 
certain  qualities  and  perform  certain  functions, 
and  the  means  were  made  to  contribute  directly 
toward  the  end.  The  Greek  made  himself  at 
home  in  the  material  world;  he  personified  the 
forces  of  nature,  surrounded  himself  with  be- 
ings of  the  imagination,  who  seemed  in  a  way 
companionable.  The  individual  growth  was 
normal  and  free ;  the  whole  nature,  each  element 
in  due  subordination  and  in  harmonious  rela- 
tion with  the  rest,  developed  toward  a  good 
which  in  its  purest  form  was  conceived  as  per- 
fection of  soul. 

Suppose  that  in  America  today  by  some  great 
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transformation  act  we  had  a  people  who  were 
generally  at  one  with  themselves  and  the  world, 
who  saw  no  use  in  ideals  but  to  realize  them  and 
use  them  in  daily  motives  and  conduct,  who 
loved  and  pursued  art  as  an  ally  of  morals, 
whose  normal  aim,  to  be  helpful  members  of  the 
state,  was  too  plain  for  question,  who  solved  the 
problems  of  education  by  the  simple  method  of 
postulating  results  and  adapting  means  to  end, 
whose  religion  did  not  leave  nature  barren,  but, 
with  a  deep  interpretation  of  present-day  faith, 
saw  in  all  nature's  forms  the  ever  present  and 
living  God.  Did  not  the  Greeks  in  their  way 
draw  sketches  of  human  society  and  individual 
growth  correct  in  form,  which,  after  the  many 
changes  of  history,  will  finally  be  completed 
and  perfected  by  master-hands?  Did  not  their 
philosophers  have  insights  which  in  essential 
features  will  survive  and  claim  a  place  in  all 
ages  as  superior  culture  elements  of  any  civiliza- 
tion? 

The  Greek  art  expressed  the  religion  and  the 
ideals  as  well  as  the  keen  sense  of  beauty  of  the 
people — their  conception  of  the  gods,  their 
heroes,  their  mythology,  their  national  festivals 
— and  hence  was  educative  in  morals  and  pa- 
triotism. The  tragic  drama  taught  impressive 
lessons  of  the  awful  results  of  crime,  and  the 
comedies  were  satires  on  the  errors  and  follies 
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of  the  day.  In  general,  the  Greek  poetry  had 
a  dignity  of  theme  and  beauty  of  form  that 
made  it  a  standard  of  excellence.  And  the 
music,  which  be  it  understood  included  verse 
and  accompanying  appropriate  rhythm,  melody, 
and  gesture  or  dance,  that  helped  to  express  and 
adorn  the  theme, — the  music  of  the  better  and 
characteristic  class  inspired  noble  emotion  and 
sentiment.  In  all  this  I  am  referring  to  the 
palmy  days  of  Athens  and  to  the  characteristic 
standards  of  that  period.  Is  our  art  today 
equally  original  and  representative  of  the  na- 
tional life,  and  are  its  average  themes  com- 
parable in  value?  How  do  our  problem  plays 
compare  with  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and 
Euripides  and  our  comedies  with  the  satires  of 
Aristophanes?  Have  we  great  national  hymns, 
and  do  our  youth  know  those  we  have?  Grant- 
ing the  marvelous  modern  development  of  pure 
music,  how  about  the  sort  that  is  commonly  ap- 
preciated— ragtime  and  all  that  class?  And  of 
the  music  as  the  Greek  knew  it,  including  its 
four  elements,  have  we  only  what  is  meant  by 
the  slang  term  **  song  and  dance  "?  Until  our 
art  has  risen  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  our 
civilization,  and  represents  the  best  aspirations 
of  our  people,  until  our  characteristic  drama 
teaches  deep  ethical  lessons,  until  our  popular 
music  represents  a  higher  aesthetic  sense  and  be- 
comes worthy  of  this  age,  and  especially  until 
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art  in  all  its  forms  is  incorporated  with  our  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  life,  we  may  still  pay  just 
tribute  to  the  culture  of  the  Greeks. 

**  The  glory  of  Greece  is  that  it  best  repre- 
sented and  understood  youth  as  no  other  race  or 
age  has  done.  Till  Greece  can  be  reproduced,  fit 
educational  environment  for  youth  will  not  be 
complete,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  new  justifica- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  classical 
antiquity  for  youth, '^  is  the  opinion  of  a  noted 
educational  investigator.  Never  has  the  world 
seen  so  elaborate  a  system  of  education  as  ours, 
yet  in  point  of  some  essential  results  to  be  at- 
tained— strength  and  grace  of  body,  harmonious 
physical  and  mental  development,  balanced  char- 
acter, the  higher  philosophical  power  and  imagi- 
nation, fitness  for  citizenship — we  must  still  take 
our  ideas  from  the  Greeks,  and  look  forward  to 
a  more  natural,  economical,  and  productive  edu- 
cational aim  and  method.  Through  a  kind  of 
renaissance  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  some  things,  these  are  more  or  less  being 
made  the  aim  of  our  education.  In  general  we 
are  judging  methods  more  by  results.  Physical 
training  and  the  reaction  of  the  body  on  mind 
are  better  understood.  Natural  growth  of  char- 
acter that  consists  less  in  repression  and  more 
in  expression  under  interest  and  guidance — a 
wonderful  economy  of  growth  force^is  a  recog- 
nized principle.     And  the  material  adapted  to 
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childhood  in  the  form  of  folklore,  patriotic  songs, 
lives  of  national  heroes,  Bible  stories,  simple 
narratives  of  Christ,  inspiring  passages  from 
the  Prophets,  is  chosen  more  wisely;  it  is  even 
seen  that  to  make  them  effective  we  must  emo- 
tionalize the  Ten  Commandments.  Music  and  art 
find  their  way  into  the  soul  and  make  it  beauti- 
ful as  in  Plato's  day.  Workers  in  the  morally 
desolate  comers  of  cities  have  come  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  natural  object  of  interest  for 
some  better  impulse  in  nearly  every  child,  to 
be  found  and  used,  which  may  lead  him  to  a 
decent  if  not  an  exalted  place  in  society.  There 
is  a  revolution  of  thought  concerning  the  social 
aim  in  education.  And  religion  is  alive  to  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  sees  that  it  should  regard  life 
in  its  completeness  and  pervade  all  its  interests, 
bringing  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  healthful 
and  right,  adding  joy  and  beauty  as  well  as  duty 
to  indifferent  lives.  And  all  these  things,  after 
their  manner,  the  Greeks  knew  and  did. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  teachings  of 
Greek  civilization  is  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  state — a  relation  close  and  respon- 
sible, but  which  in  Athens  at  least  was  consistent 
with  individual  growth  and  freedom.  We  do 
not  forget  the  danger  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
the  Athenian  and  Swiss  republics  to  a  vast  coun- 
try like  ours,  but  they  are  models  the  principles 
of  which  can  be  adapted  on  a  large  scale.     At 
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least  every  community  has  its  local  problems 
and  its  local  responsibilities,  and  is  a  sufficiently 
small  unit  to  secure  some  such  co-operative  effort 
for  the  common  good  as  characterizes  these  ideal 
commonwealths.  Our  vast  system  of  education 
should  be  able  to  create  a  sense  of  essential 
unity  of  social  interests  and  eliminate  the 
Ishmaelitic  spirit  that  today  makes  necessary 
an  alliance  of  the  better  citizens  against  its 
evils.  To  be  sure,  we  read  that  Spartan  youth 
were  taught  to  steal,  but  this  that  they  they 
might  be  more  skillful  to  forage  in  the  enemy's 
country — they  stole  for  the  state;  we  are  so  far 
advanced  that  we  steal  from  the  state.  It  is  a 
comment  on  the  growth  of  universal  intelligence 
under  Christian  ideals,  that  much  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  a  people  had  a  working 
theory  of  education  and  government  that  made 
citizens  harmonious  with  the  state.  And  there 
is  no  political  rest  for  modern  nations  until  a 
harmony  like  in  results  is  in  some  fashion  at- 
tained. Indeed  the  uprising  against  bad  or  in- 
different citizenship  is  the  feature  of  present- 
day  political  changes.  The  church,  the  school, 
regiments  of  volunteers  moving  under  many 
banners,  but  each  bearing  the  sign  of  the  new 
cause,  have  entered  upon  a  crusade  to  gain 
and  keep  the  stronghold  of  altruism  from  un- 
desirable citizens.  ''  A  co-operative  world," 
* '  social  efficiency, ' '  are  the  cries — I  am  not  refer- 
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ring  to  socialism  as  such  or  as  commonly  under- 
stood. There  are  many  phases  of  the  general 
movement  for  a  better  democracy;  the  attempt 
to  divorce  local  affairs  from  state  politics  and 
state  politics  from  the  domination  of  the  inter- 
ests ;  the  demand  for  the  people 's  initiative  as  a 
remedy  for  the  defects  of  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  the  condemnation  of  all  graft,  whether 
in  the  form  of  dishonest  or  unjust  gains,  or  that 
occasional  mistaken  attitude  of  labor  which  gives 
a  dishonest  day 's  work  for  an  honest  day 's  wages 
and  encourages  mediocrity ;  the  contempt  for  all 
parasites,  whether  tramps  or  wealth-supported 
degenerates.  And  with  a  new  meaning  and 
force  emphasis  is  placed  upon  obligation  to  the 
state,  the  dignity  of  public  service,  merit  as  a 
recommendation  for  office,  obedience  to  moral 
and  legal  codes,  ability  and  worth  as  opposed 
to  chicanery  and  corrupt  practice,  union  of  ef- 
fort in  civic  enterprise,  beneficent  uses  of  wealth, 
the  exalted  character  of  justice,  of  honor  and 
honesty,  and  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  To 
show  how  far  short  in  practice  we  still  are  from 
the  Greek  ideal,  let  us  paraphrase  some  selected 
sentences  from  Thucydides  written  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Athenian  citizens,  although  formally 
ascribed  to  Pericles  and  others,  and  apply  the 
description  to  an  American  city,  as  if  one  of 
our  historians  were  giving  a  characteristic  pic- 
ture to  be  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  a 
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later  age. — Here  the  people  are  devoted  to  their 
city  and  state  as  though  they  belonged  to  them 
and  owed  them  their  first  duty.  While  they 
care  for  their  own  business  they  do  not  neglect 
the  state ;  indeed  the  performance  of  public  duty 
is  for  them  a  sufficient  holiday;  and  they  look 
upon  the  men  who  show  no  regard  for  public  af- 
fairs as  useless  characters.  Political  and  offi- 
cial acts  are  performed  in  a  spirit  of  reverence. 
In  civil  service  excellence  is  recognized,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  are  honored  by  office  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  Their  respect  for  law  and 
authority  is  such  as  to  prevent  wrongdoing. 
They  do  not  rely  upon  scheming  and  trickery. 
In  private  and  public  undertakings,  while  they 
think  before  they  act,  they  act  with  quickness 
and  vigor,  are  responsive  to  new  ideas,  and  are 
ever  forming  new  plans.  When  they  fall  short 
of  their  aim  in  some  common  enterprise,  each 
feels  the  loss  as  personal;  when  they  succeed, 
they  reach  for  larger  success.  They  are  hopeful 
in  misfortune,  and  when  they  fail  they  form 
new  plans  and  hopes.  As  a  striking  trait,  they 
are  not  suspicious  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors; they  are  not  offended  at  a  difference  of 
opinion  or  custom,  but  at  all  times  are  pleasant 
and  agreeable  in  expression  and  bearing.  In 
manner  of  living  they  are  simple,  not  ostenta- 
tious of  their  wealth,  for  they  value  it  only  for 
its  proper  uses.    They  have  a  high  appreciation 
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and  love  of  art;  in  general  their  home  life  is 
refined  and  cultured,  and  by  the  very  interest  in 
beautiful  things  is  made  happy  and  even  joyous. 

The  Greek  life  was  a  condemnation  of  the 
whole  brood  of  romanticists  and  degenerates 
subject  to  the  sway  of  particular  passions  that 
more  or  less  mark  later  periods  of  civilization. 
It  was  the  opposite  of  morbid.  It  did  not  breed 
eccentrics  and  monomaniacs.  It  was  normal 
and  healthy  and  in  so  far,  at  least,  a  partial  de- 
fense against  ugly  forms  of  vice.  It  was  in 
accord  with  its  ideals  and  hence  had  few  of  those 
reactions  that  drive  men  attempting  to  scale  in- 
accessible heights  back  to  lower  depths.  The 
ways  of  the  people  were  simple,  their  morals 
were  natural,  their  impulses  were  balanced,  all 
their  powers,  physical  and  mental,  developed 
harmoniously  under  the  guidance  of  sanity  and 
reason. 

No  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  that  I  under- 
estimate the  Christian  religion,  morals  and 
ideals,  or  anything  that  is  excellent  in  modem 
life.  The  renunciations  of  saintly  men  and  the 
compensating  blessedness,  the  inner  tragedies 
that  give  vigor  to  our  best  dramatic  thought, 
the  divine  quality  of  conscience,  the  whole 
category  of  beneficent  Christian  precepts,  the 
spiritual  wealth  in  material  poverty,  the  philos- 
ophy of  brotherhood  and  love,  the  devotion  to 
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scientific  truth  are  the  bright  stars  in  our  firma- 
ment. And  I  believe  that  some  of  the  conflicts 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  world  will  be  harmo- 
nized by  the  final  assimilating  influence  and 
triumphing  power  of  the  force  that  produced 
them.  I  am  simply  giving  emphasis  to  life  in 
its  completeness,  am  trying  to  depict  forms  of 
individual  and  social  development  apt  to  univer- 
sal human  nature.  Plato's  ideals  were  so  high 
that  Christians  were  fain  to  believe  him  inspired 
and  prophetic.  The  relation  between  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
time  of  the  early  church  fathers  is  a  rich  field  of 
history  and  suggests  that  we  may  with  profit 
revive  in  the  present  classic  ethical  values  that 
were  appreciated  in  the  first  centuries.  Is  not 
the  Greek  idea  of  unity  and  harmony  a  concep- 
tion that  must  ever  haunt  the  minds  of  men 
until  some  millennium  is  reached,  until  the  day 
comes  when  the  hope  of  evolutionary  science, 
that  finally  human  conduct  will  be  supremely 
rational  and  inclination  will  coincide  with  duty, 
is  realized? 

For  fear  I  may  seem  a  special  pleader  bound 
to  make  a  case,  let  me  quote  a  brief  paragraph 
from  a  high  authority  on  the  nature  of  Greek 
civilization.  ''It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  with  the  decline  of  the  Greek  city-state 
something  passed  from  the  world  which  it  can 
never  cease  to  regret,  and  the  recovery  of  which, 
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if  it  might  be,  in  some  more  perfect  form,  must 
be  the  goal  of  its  highest  practical  endeavors. 
Immense,  no  doubt,  is  the  significance  of  the 
centuries  that  have  intervened,  but  it  is  a  sig- 
nificance of  preparation ;  and,  when  we  look  be- 
yond the  means  to  the  wished-for  end,  limiting 
our  conceptions  to  the  actual  possibilities  of  life 
on  earth,  it  is  among  the  Greeks  that  we  seek 
the  record  of  the  highest  achievement  of  the  past, 
and  the  hope  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
future. ' ' 

**  Superiority  of  the  present,"  *'  acme  of 
civilization,"  are  vain  phrases  to  a  real  student 
of  history.  In  the  long  centuries  since  the 
Athenian  glory,  history  has  been  busy  with  many 
a  surpassing  theme,  but  so  far  has  been  able 
to  record  only  stages  of  preparation,  not  periods 
of  perfection.  In  relation  to  a  humanly  possible 
future,  we  are  now  at  an  epoch  corresponding 
to  that  preceding  the  awakening  of  Greece. 
With  few  materials,  but  with  vast  original 
power,  it  suddenly  developed  a  splendid  civiliza- 
tion. With  our  hundredfold  means  of  prog- 
ress, we  should  look  forward  to  a  golden  age 
of  education,  enlightenment,  and  achievement. 
And  the  Athenian  state,  allowing  for  all  modi- 
fications and  adjustments,  better  perhaps  than 
any  other,  will  be  the  suggestive  model,  espe- 
cially if  it  teaches  us  clearly,  emphatically,  and 
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finally  that  our  real  progress,  estimated  in  the 
realm  of  permanent  values,  now  and  evermore 
must  be  not  only  material  but  spiritual. 

Certainly  our  upbuilding  must  be  in  accord 
with  our  own  traditions,  history,  and  genius; 
at  leasf  these  are  the  materials  of  construction. 
We  have  had  a  long  period  of  imitation  of  the 
Greeks — their  language,  their  literature,  their 
art,  their  philosophy;  the  lesson  now  to  be 
learned  is  a  greater  one,  not  copy  imitation  of 
their  results,  but  inspiration  from  their  con- 
structive energy.  And  the  waste  of  internal 
struggles  and  social  conflicts  must  be  gradually 
converted  into  efficient  power  for  natural  growth 
— ^here  again  we  return  to  the  Greek  principle 
of  harmony.  And  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
toward  this  principle  the  forces  of  the  present 
are  slowly  tending.  If  individual  freedom  is 
now  greater,  under  an  enlightened  social  aim  it 
may  contribute  so  much  the  more  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole.  If  science  is  a  modem  factor 
in  civilization,  it  teaches  man  to  know  himself, 
to  regulate  his  life  under  reason,  and  adapt  him- 
self to  the  world  and  nature.  If  the  Christian 
philosophy  is  different  and  superior,  yet  it  pro- 
poses individual  perfection  and  harmonious  so- 
ciety under  a  comprehensive  ideal. 

And  there  is  another  lesson  of  superior  value. 
The  Greeks  were  keenly  sensitive  to  all  impres- 
sions, physical  and  mental.     That  they  appre- 
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ciated  nature  appears  from  such  pictures  as 
Pindar's  description  of  the  Greek  heaven,  and 
from  their  poetic  sense  of  a  living  spirit  in  the 
springing  dawn,  the  flowing  stream,  or  the  mov- 
ing clouds.  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
they  had  an  insight  into  the  soul  of  things;  re- 
flected the  beauty  of  things,  gave  a  responsive 
flash  to  the  splendor  of  the  world.  In  power 
of  understanding  they  exceeded  any  other  people 
and  lived  a  fuller  life  than  any  other,  however 
surrounded  with  modern  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions. Their  literature  was  as  clear  and  direct 
as  their  perceptions  were  distinct  and  true,  and 
their  art  was  representative  of  their  life  and 
institutions,  illustrating  and  idealizing  them. 
They  had  their  Parnassus,  their  Apollo,  their 
Athene,  their  Achilles,  their  Marathon,  personi- 
fied ideas,  exalted  heroes,  glorified  events,  the 
very  names  of  which  with  their  associations  are 
even  today  almost  a  liberal  education.  And 
their  conception  of  the  Good,  always  a  variable 
idea,  which  appeared  in  its  highest  form  as  *  *  the 
universal  author  of  all  things  beautiful  and 
right,  parent  of  light  and  lord  of  light  in  this 
world,  and  the  source  of  truth  and  reason  in 
the  other,''  was  the  goal  of  the  soul's  progres- 
sive aspiration.  And  toward  the  world  so  per- 
ceived and  so  conceived  was  an  attitude  of  won- 
der and  of  worship — all  seemed  divine.  Hence 
they  were  religious  even  in  their  pleasures,  and 
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their  religion  was  adorned  with  beauty.  There 
is  no  secret  cause  of  the  grandeur  of  Greece; 
it  is  expressed  in  a  word — appreciation.  No 
wonder  they  had  their  Euripides,  Aristotle, 
Thucydides,  Phidias,  and  Pericles,  and  a  civiliza- 
tion that  in  ways  is  the  envy  of  the  ages.  We 
must  pause  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  showed  the  highest  power  in  making  the 
most  of  a  comparatively  worthless  religion. 
Says  a  noted  commentator  on  Greek  social  life, 
**  When  I  compare  the  religion  of  Christ  with 
that  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite,  and  con- 
sider the  enormous,  the  unspeakable  contrasts,  I 
wonder  not  at  the  greatness,  but  at  the  smallness 
of  the  advance  in  public  morality  which  has  been 
attained.  It  is  accordingly  here,  where  the  dif- 
ference ought  to  be  the  greatest,  that  we  are  led 
to  wonder  most  at  the  superiority  of  Greek 
genius  which,  in  spite  of  an  immoral  and  worth- 
less theology,  worked  out  in  its  higher  manifes- 
tations a  morality  approaching  in  many  points 
the  best  type  of  modern  Christianity."  And 
elsewhere  he  points  to  a  reason  why  we  have  not 
made  the  most  of  a  superior  element  of  civiliza- 
ton.  *'  It  is  well-nigh  incalculable  what  we  have 
lost  by  this  disastrous  dissociation  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  how  much  on  the  one  hand  re- 
ligion has  suffered,  by  abandoning  those  ele- 
ments which  are  its  most  essential  features,  and 
by  casting  aside  the  beauty,  in  order  to  pro- 
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claim  the  uncompromising  severity,  of  holiness. ' ' 
When  we  think  of  our  Hebrew  Bible,  full  of 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  ethical  insights,  great 
visions,  divine  fire,  poetry,  prophecies,  exalted 
literature,  and  of  the  Christianity  foreshadowed 
by  it  and  and  in  a  sense  growing  out  of  it,  and 
the  infinite  purity  and  promise  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  offering  hopes  high  as  heaven,  and 
when  we  see  the  possibilities  of  our  Christian 
world  exemplified  by  men  like  Phillips  Brooks, 
who  was  in  spirit  a  Greek  Christianized,  who 
instead  of  parading  his  dogmas,  emphasized 
life  in  its  fullness  and  completeness — intellect, 
heart,  and  will  uniting  harmoniously  to  develop 
a  strong  and  beautiful  soul — who  made  his  re- 
ligion add  to  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  world 
and  brought  it  into  education  and  the  business 
affairs  of  men,  who  was  claimed  by  all  denomi- 
nations because  of  the  universality  of  his  char- 
acter, whose  doctrine  might  be  made  the  creed 
and  common  ground  of  Christian  unity, — the 
wonder  grows  that  we  have  not  seen  more  clearly 
in  flaming  characters  across  our  sky  the  signs 
by  which  we  shall  conquer.  While  tempera- 
ment and  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  views 
of  life  and  choice  of  interests  in  any  period  of 
history,  the  spirit  of  the  time  which  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  education  and  inspiring  leadership 
also  is  an  essential  element — and  herein  lies  the 
hope  of  the  apostles  of  spiritual  betterment.    If 
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we,  like  Plato's  cave-dwellers,  see  only  the 
shadows  of  things  and  not  the  splendor  of  the 
reality,  or  are 

" duller  than  the  fat  weed 


That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  Wharf," 

if  our  wonderful  land  is  exploited  only  for 
creature  comforts,  if  all  that  we  have  done,  and 
are,  and  can  be,  is  viewed  with  uncomprehend- 
ing mind,  we  shall  not  attain  our  richest  pos- 
sibilities in  art  and  literature,  in  all  ways  shall 
fall  short  of  the  soul's  fullest  realization.  If  we 
too  much  divorce  our  religion  from  all,  even 
legitimate,  health-giving,  and  educative  pleas- 
ures, and  underestimate  the  Beautiful  as  an  ally 
of  Goodness,  if  we  can  not  connect  our  Christian 
ideals  more  with  our  daily  life,  we  shall  lack  in 
the  joy  of  living  and  in  harmony  of  conduct,  and 
fail  in  the  full  and  effective  use  of  the  most 
powerful  element  of  true  civilization  and  prog- 
ress. O  for  a  poet  to  sing  the  song  of  what  is 
true  in  the  glory  of  its  truth  in  our  world  today 
and  give  us  the  vision  of  what  might  be ! 

The  motto  of  the  seal,  *'  Let  Your  Light 
Shine,"  including  the  whole  passage  from  which 
it  is  taken,  is  in  more  than  fanciful  accord  with 
the  Greek  aim  of  realization  and  expression  and 
the  Platonic  standard  of  the  perfect  man.     It 
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typifies  that  spirit  of  the  age  which  demands 
men  of  full  stature  and  power  to  actualize.  It 
emphasizes  the  Greek  understanding  of  virtue, 
"  achievement  by  men  of  what  they  have  it  in 
them  to  do,  becoming  the  best  they  have  it  in 
them  to  become. "  It  is  the  parable  of  the  talents 
applied.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  Missionary 
Hymn  chanted  so  earnestly  by  the  Christian 
world.  It  sets  the  mark  for  the  coming  educa- 
tion— a  healthy  mind  in  a  strong  body  achiev- 
ing good  works  and  thus  apt  to  help  men  and 
fit  to  honor  God. 

The  value  of  any  picture  of  an  ideal  is  the 
stimulus  to  realize  it.  What  lessons  has  the 
Greek  ideal  for  young  men  today  ?  If  the  Greeks 
understood  youth  as  no  other  people  have  done, 
if  their  method  of  training  was  notably  sane  and 
productive,  if  they  had  a  minimum  of  waste  and 
a  maximum  of  working  power  in  their  civiliza- 
tion, they  must  be  many  and  fruitful.  And  first 
is  a  knowledge  of  their  literature,  so  available, 
in  translations,  to  all  whether  students  of  their 
language  or  not.  There  is  to  be  a  new  study  of 
Greek,  both  the  literature  and  appreciative  in- 
terpretations of  the  education  and  the  spirit  of 
the  institutions.  In  their  myths,  tales  of  their 
heroes,  their  poetry,  their  philosophy  is  ma- 
terial, attractive  in  form  and  rich  in  content, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  youth.    Next  to  our  Bible 
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and  perhaps  our  Shakespeare,  the  reading  of 
Plato  and  Homer  is  full  of  culture  value.  Their 
tragedies  are  great  moral  lessons.  Let  the  stu- 
dent take  an  excursion  into  Homer  with  a  classi- 
cal hand-book  at  his  side,  or  listen  to  Plato's 
account  of  Socrates  in  conversation  with  eager 
Athenian  young  men,  and  he  will  have  a  new 
revelation.  I  apologize  for  the  need  to  say  these 
obvious  and  trite  things  to  college  students  who 
have  had  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  training  in 
our  system  of  schools.  Next  is  the  personal 
ideal.  Suppose  it  might  be  said  of  a  typical 
student  today — For  health  and  strength  and 
mental  poise  and  growth  as  well  as  for  recreation, 
he  is  an  athlete.  He  has  few  morbid  tendencies, 
since  his  manner  of  education  and  habits  of  life 
develop  normal  impulses  that  reach  out  toward 
whatever  is  good,  or  beautiful.  He  gladly  con- 
verses with  learned  men  that  he  may  grow  in 
knowledge  and  power.  He  studies  political  sci- 
ence that  he  may  become  a  better  and  more  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
even  turns  to  philosophy  and  gets  a  glimpse  of 
ultimate  ideas  and  a  larger  view  of  life.  He 
makes  his  guiding  principle  a  good  that  aims 
at  complete  mental  growth  and  a  virtue  that 
calls  for  his  best  effort.  When  he  becomes  an 
active  citizen,  in  the  manner  of  the  civic  oath 
of  the  young  Greek  he  resolves  to  defend  the 
honor  of  his   country,   to   disgrace  no  worthy 
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cause,  to  work  for  the  common  good,  to  respect 
the  law  and  reverence  God,  to  leave  his  country 
better  for  his  work  and  example.  Because  of  his 
education  and  character  he  finds  joy  in  living, 
pleasure  in  mental  growth,  satisfaction  in  what- 
ever is  highest  and  best.  As  he  comes  to  take  a 
more  serious  view  of  life  he  adopts  permanently 
the  standard  virtues  of  temperance,  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  but  with  no  superficial  under- 
standing of  their  worth,  for  he  has  gone  deeply 
into  their  meaning  and  knows  their  spiritual  sig- 
nificance as  well  as  their  prudential  value,  knows 
them  to  be  the  cardinal  elements  of  a  rich  soul, 
as  well  as  of  a  well-ordered  life.  He  has  a  re- 
finement that  shrinks  from  moral  deformity, 
and  is  largely  proof  against  low  pleasure.  He 
is  not  a  worshiper  of  wealth,  for  life  itself  is 
so  much  richer  than  the  means  of  living.  He  has 
little  sense  of  painful  duty,  for  his  growth  has 
been  normal  and  hence  free,  joyous,  and  full. 
The  above  I  believe  is  a  fairly  honest  picture  of 
the  Greek  ideal  for  youth  made  an  ideal  of 
youth  today — to  see  how  it  fits.  Pedagogy  will 
come  more  to  include  intensive  study  of  choice 
periods  of  history  and  of  literatures  of  standard 
excellence  for  disclosing  human  nature.  And  we 
shall  return  with  a  new  purpose  to  Greece,  to 
the  Athenian  city-state,  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
and  of  Plato  for  conceptions  of  life  that  will 
throw  light  on  our  most  vital  problems. 
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We  have  not  traveled  through  the  middle  and 
modern  ages  to  end  in  materialism,  pessimism 
and  morbidness,  to  find  our  only  means  of  prog- 
ress through  internal  struggles  and  social  an- 
tagonisms, to  live  in  hopeless  conflict  with  the 
enemies  of  law  and  justice,  to  be  constantly  con- 
fessing national  sins  and  weaknesses.  Out  of 
the  history  of  all  these  centuries  must  spring 
some  mighty  growth,  else  divine  beneficence  and 
human  labor  are  in  vain.  We,  the  younger  gen- 
eration, inherit  a  philosophy  enlightened  by 
science,  ethical  standards  corrected  by  count- 
less tragic  experiences  and  eager  searchings  for 
truth,  vast  resources  for  education,  advanced 
knowledge  of  means  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health,  political  and  social  science,  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  art,  material  means  for 
every  line  of  culture  and  progress.  We  need 
only  eliminate  the  terrible  waste  of  inharmoni- 
ous struggle  and  convert  it  into  constructive 
power,  need  only  appreciate  the  rich  gifts  of  the 
present,  and  have  the  vision  of  a  greater  future, 
to  enter  upon  an  age  of  swift  social  evolution. 
I  must  have  faith  that  a  new  dawn,  rose-tinted, 
is  here ;  that  in  its  light  we  shall  catch  glimpses 
of  a  higher  Olympus,  a  more  sacred  Parnassus, 
a  swifter  flowing  Castalian  Spring,  a  greater 
Aristotle,  a  diviner  Plato. 

And  surely  one  guiding  principle  is  harmony 
— harmony  of  character,  harmony  of  state,  har- 
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mony  of  life  with  our  own  best  ideals.  And  the 
means  is  education,  and  the  power  is  youth. 
Eecalling  again  the  symbols  of  our  seal — In 
the  midst  of  the  coming  changes  is  the  youth,  the 
active  uuit-factor,  heir  of  the  civilization  of  the 
past,  grasping  the  learning  of  the  present, 
spreading  enlightenment,  letting  his  light  shine, 
and  receiving  the  crown  of  honor. 


Ill 

*'  Law  for  Man  and  Law  for  Thing  " 

"  There  are  two  laws  discrete, 
Not  reconciled, — 
Law  for  man,  and  law  for  thing; 
The  last  builds  town  and  fleet, 
But  it  runs  wild, 
And  doth  the  man  unking." 

Emerson,  when  he  wrote  these  lines,  evi- 
dently found  hope  only  in  the  providence  that 
turns  evil  to  good  and  guides  events  to  wise 
issues.  But  there  is  encouragement  in  reviv- 
ing the  old  problem  of  the  world  and  the  spirit, 
because  it  is  now  better  defined  and  there  is  a 
favorable  reaction  against  extreme  materialism. 
Emerson's  analysis  of  the  proper  ideals  of  our 
civilization  is  unsurpassable,  and  the  notable 
poem  by  which  this  theme  is  suggested  is  excep- 
tionally apt  and  forceful.  It  was  written  in  the 
stress  of  events  preceding  our  great  national 
crisis  when  the  selfish  forces  of  the  world  of 
affairs  and  the  humane  ideals  were  at  extreme 
variance.  By  the  '^  law  for  thing  '^  was  meant 
46 
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the  impelling  motives  of  gain;  for  our  purpose 
and  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  it  will  in- 
clude one-sided  interest  in  the  laws  of  material 
nature  to  the  exclusion  of  the  study  of  man.  A 
recent  saying  of  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  illus- 
trates the  latter  part  of  this  definition  of  the 
subject:  "  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
whether  we  talk  through  a  telephone  or  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  so  long  as  we  talk  sense.  Sci- 
ence must  not  impose  any  philosophy,  any  more 
than  the  telephone  must  tell  us  what  to  say;  it 
may  dictate  what  should  be  known,  not  the  spirit 
in  which  it  should  be  regarded. ' '  He  claims  that 
physical  science  is  either  a  tool  or  a  toy  and 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  center  of 
human  life. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  notwith- 
standing our  progress  and  enlightenment  some- 
thing essential  is  lacking  in  individual  and  civic 
standards ;  that  on  the  question  of  life  values  the 
average  citizen,  if  not  ignorant  as  a  heathen,  is 
at  least  an  indifferent  pupil  of  sane  philosophy. 
Since  the  claims  of  physical  science  and  its  ap- 
plications are  almost  exclusive,  and  the  desire  to 
seize  the  means  of  wealth  with  little  regard  for 
the  laws  of  the  game  has  run  wild,  and  in  spite 
of  reactionary  forces  is  going  the  limit  of  its 
tendency,  and  humanism  is  harmfully  neglected, 
it  may  not  be  untimely  to  trace  the  road  we 
have  travelled  to  the  present  condition  and  sug- 
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gest  a  possible  way  out.  It  may  be  said  at  the 
outset  and  once  for  all  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  science,  the  fundamen- 
tal need  of  material  progress,  the  blessings  of 
real  liberty,  or  the  sane  views  of  practical  edu- 
cation. Everything  is  conceded  that  their  advo- 
cates claim.  To  be  ignorant  of  these  values  is 
one  thing;  to  take  a  large  view  which  compre- 
hends and  places  them  is  quite-  another  thing. 
The  balance  between  objective  and  subjective 
interests  has  been  lost,  and,  to  restore  it,  weight 
must  be  placed  on  the  side  of  man's  intrinsic 
quality  and  worth. 

"We  have  had  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  It  supplanted  a  philos- 
ophy whose  aim  was  to  elevate  the  mind,  culti- 
vate pure  ideals,  and  lead  toward  God,  but 
which  had  become  unproductive  and  useless, 
and  which  indeed  by  its  nature  and  method  was 
inadequate  to  the  needed  work  of  discovery  and 
advancement.  The  scientific  method  aimed  at 
knowledge  of  natural  laws,  material  progress, 
and  the  temporal  welfare  of  man.  It  has  made 
a  new  civilization  and  its  work  is  incomplete 
as  long  as  a  realm  of  nature  is  unexplored  or  a 
practical  human  need  remains  unsatisfied. 

But  among  the  beneficent  results  we  must  note 
some  doubtful  products.  In  the  course  of  the 
centuries  Baconianism  has  done  much  to  create 
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the  spirit  which  rules  today — the  strenuous  life, 
efficiency,  power,  success  at  whatever  cost  and 
by  whatever  means,  the  rush  and  frenzy  of  life, 
materialism.  The  study  of  natural  law  and  its 
applications  is  not  necessarily  humanizing,  and 
it  may  be  pursued  without  affecting  heart  and 
will.  And  when  science  invades  the  subjective 
field,  we  have  important  consequences.  Psy- 
chology is  now  a  branch  of  natural  history,  a 
science  not  of  will  but  of  causality,  treating  not 
of  soul  but  of  functions.  The  most  refined 
sentiments,  religion  itself,  are  not  only  traced  to 
humble  beginnings,  but  are  derided  for  their 
origin  and  are  denied  recognition  on  their  merit. 
And  all  this  greatly  modifies  the  force  of  the 
higher  sanctions  of  conduct.  We  lose  the  faith 
which  relates  values  to  a  supreme  good  that 
should  be  the  goal  of  all  our  striving,  gives 
dramatic  character  to  all  the  acts  of  life,  and 
deepens  interest  in  its  problems.  The  Bacon- 
ian philosophy  has  brought  rich  gifts  to  educa- 
tion ;  it  has  wrought  needed  changes  in  aim  and 
method.  But  today  the  material  tendency  has 
become  a  danger  and  threatens  to  unking  the 
man  and  make  him  a  slave  to  practical  efficiency. 
The  tendency  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
in  a  recent  book,  which  is  at  least  a  curiosity, 
in  which  the  whole  discussion  hinges  upon  the 
preparation  to  earn  money,  and  the  quality  of 
life  is  ignored.    This  doctrine  would  make  men 
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akin  to  Caliban,  who  curses  the  little  education 
he  has  unwillingly  received,  is  serviceable  only 
for  bringing  wood,  and  takes  a  fool  for  a  god 
whom  he  would  propitiate  by  an  offering  of  pig- 
nuts. If  we  are  not  in  the  decadent  period 
of  a  great  force  which  has  contributed  richly 
to  human  welfare,  are  we  not  in  the  power  of  its 
degenerate  offspring?  Is  not  our  civilization  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  magnificent  body  without 
a  soul  ? 

In  his  poem  Emerson  pays  an  honest  tribute 
to  the  conquest  of  nature,  but  describes  human 
law  thus: 

"  Let  man   serve   law  for  man ; 
Live  for  friendship,  live  for  love, 
For  truth's  and  harmony's  behoof." 

Browning's  Paracelsus  teaches  the  middle  posi- 
tion between  extreme  devotion  to  knowledge 
and  power,  and  extreme  sentiment.  Paracelsus 
describes  his  ambition: 

"  I  gazed  on  power  till  I  grew  blind. 
Power;   I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  that: 
That  only,  I  thought,  should  be  preserved,  increased 
At  any  risk,  displayed,  struck  out  at  once — 
The  sign  and  note  and  character  of  man." 

Aprile,  the  poet,  Paracelsus'  friend,  speaks: 
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Every  passion  sprung  from  man,  conceived  by  man, 

Would  I  express  and  clothe  in  its  right  form. 
******* 

And  I  would  speak;  no  thought  which  ever  stirred 
A  human  breast  should  be  untold." 


On  his  deathbed  Paracelsus  sees  tlie  failure  of 
each  and  has  a  vision  of  the  truth : 

"  I  learned  my  own  deep  error ;   love's  undoing 
Taught  me  the  worth  of  love   in  man's  estate. 
And  what  proportion  love  should  hold  with  power 
In  his  right  constitution;   love  preceding 
Power,  and  with  much  power,  always  much  more  love. 

*     *     *     Let  men 
Regard  me,  and  the  poet  dead  long  ago 
Who  loved  too  rashly;  and  shape  forth  a  third 
And  better-tempered  spirit,  warned  by  both." 

This  brings  us  to  a  main  part  of  our  subject,  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  Humanism.  The 
meaning  will  include  the  quality  of  the  * '  better- 
tempered  spirit  "  and  the  ''  law  for  man/'  and 
further  the  inner  laws  of  man. 

Humanism  represents  the  life  and  thoughts 
of  man,  and  both  in  their  excellence.  It  is  the 
realism  of  thought  expressed  in  language  and 
literature  as  contrasted  with  the  realism  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  history  of  the  humanistic  movement,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  classics,  or  its  decadence.    I  believe 
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that  at  its  best  it  includes  principles  which  have 
a  superior  and  permanent  value  and  which  rede- 
fined and  adapted  will  become  a  dominant  force 
in  education.  '*  The  humanistic  agencies  must 
always  remain  the  most  potent  in  the  making 
of  a  man."  Humanism,  as  usually  defined, 
stands  for  doctrine,  discipline,  restraint,  selec- 
tion and  dignity  of  character.  In  their  day 
these  terms  were  familiar  enough  to  scholars; 
we  may  need  sim.ple  definitions.  Doctrine  repre- 
sented the  best  ideas  and  standards;  discipline, 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  best  principles; 
restraint,  the  safeguarding  of  life  in  harmony 
with  principles;  selection,  choosing  the  best  in 
ideas  and  in  men;  dignity  of  character,  the  re- 
sult of  training  in  accord  with  ideals.  It  dis- 
criminates among  values,  stands  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  for  character  rather  than 
power  and  success.  But  it  also  gives  place  for 
sane  interest  in  progress,  originality,  freedom, 
democracy,  and  sympathy  and  service.  It  is 
distinguished  from  culture,  because  as  mere  aes- 
thetic refinement  culture  lacks  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  sound  character.  It  is  distinguished 
from  humanitarianism,  the  indiscriminate  sym- 
pathy for  mankind,  which  is  often  faulty  in  its 
spirit  and  methods;  from  impressionism,  which 
makes  each  man  a  law  to  himself.  It  is  especially 
opposed  to  the  lawless  claims  of  the  individual 
temperament,   to   license   and   anarchy.     As  a 
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philosophy  Humanism  should  include  the  ideal- 
ism in  man's  nature,  the  spiritual  philosophy 
on  which  it  is  based  and  broadly  speaking  the 
religion  which  vitalizes  it.  In  other  words  it 
should  include  all  the  laws  of  his  being 
in  accord  with  which  man  grows  to  his 
full  stature;  all  the  convictions  of  a  rational 
faith. 

In  civic  life  Humanism  stands  for  liberty  not 
license,  for  the  value  of  the  conventions  having  a 
foundation  in  essential  human  experience,  for 
intrinsic  worth  as  contrasted  with  success.  In 
education  it  represents  choice  in  the  value  of 
studies,  mental  and  moral  discipline  as  against 
pursuit  of  inclination;  it  seeks  the  development 
of  all  the  faculties  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
individual ;  it  aims  at  ideal  human  attainments ; 
it  places  judgment  above  impulse,  wisdom  above 
knowledge,  and  character  above  power.  In 
ethics  and  religion  it  recognizes  free  will  as 
apart  from  the  realm  of  physical  causality,  moral 
law,  the  absolute  value  of  perfect  ideals,  rever- 
ence for  something  above  self. 

How  is  the  humanistic  ideal  related  to  our 
vital  problems?  Men  conquer  nature,  and  take 
cities  in  the  modern  way,  and  control  political 
bodies,  but  do  not  rule  their  own  spirit.  They 
profess  a  love  for  humanity,  are  practical 
philanthropists,  but  in  business  are  unjust  to 
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men.  They  become  cultured,  but  are  not  de- 
\  fended  thereby  from  refined  vices.  And  reform 
\  must  first  reach  these  same  men,  the  educated 
men  of  power  who  are  natural  leaders  in  the 
various  relations  of  society;  and  there  is  little 
hope  until  they  adopt,  practice,  and  herald  a 
better  everyday  philosophy.  The  preacher  and 
the  schoolmaster  can  do  much,  but  they  must  be 
reinforced  by  men  of  affairs  who  have  a  clear 
.  vision  of  the  truth — and  many  such  are  joining 
the  ranks.  Education,  properly  considered, 
trains  for  the  service  of  God  and  man,  and  it 
must  become  a  power  such  that  youth  shall  go 
forth  from  the  schools  living  examples  of  honor, 
justice,  and  sanity.  I  fear  that  education  has 
lost  sight  of  its  great  central  truth  which  is 
humanism.  Efficiency  we  have  and  culture,  but 
too  little  of  saving  human  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. The  problem  is  not  to  train  men  to  play 
the  game  by  unjust  rules,  but  to  change  the 
rules;  not  to  relieve  poverty,  but  to  remove  it; 
not  to  cure  evils,  but  to  prevent  them;  not  to 
finance  righteousness,  but  to  do  right.  We  have 
charities  to  aid  poor  children;  by  and  by  we 
shall  have  organized  societies  to  teach  not  only 
domestic  science  but  domestic  moral  science,  and 
especially  to  help  the  needy  sons  of  many  rich 
families  and  give  them  a  chance  in  life.  No 
youth  should  have  the  fearful  handicap  of  a 
character  formed  in  luxury,  ease,  and  license. 
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The  Spartan  discipline  taught  some  virtues 
that  the  Athenian  culture  neglected. 

And  now  we  have  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw 
and  worse — and  I  could  offer  good  reason  for 
their  existence  aside  from  faith  in  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  an  inscrutable  providence.  Doubtless 
we  make  fetishes  of  some  institutions  that  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  change;  we  make  sins  of 
superficial  faults  or  manufacture  them  out  of 
false  notions.  But  the  sane  reformer  remem- 
bers the  past  while  he  works  for  a  better  future. 
He  knows  that  beliefs,  customs,  and  laws  have 
grown  out  of  the  experience  of  the  ages,  have 
been  corrected  by  the  mistakes  and  contritions 
of  humanity,  and  that  many  of  them  are  founded 
in  real  need ;  especially  does  he  withhold  a  de- 
stroying hand  from  the  ideals  of  the  past  unless 
indeed  they  prove  but  worthless  idols.  In  our 
period  of  transition  we  shall  find  that  the  essen- 
tial things  which  have  appealed  most  strongly 
to  men  will  live  in  some  new  form  and  adapta- 
tion. The  moral  anarchist  soon  finds  himself 
up  against  hard  facts  and  gets  a  fresh  sense  of 
the  force  of  social  contracts. 

The  mistake  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
emphasis  of  rights  over  duties.  We  are  yet  liv- 
ing somewhat  under  influences  that  produced 
that  revolution  and  hence  have  an  ill-defined 
sense  of  liberty.  The  disregard  for  the  laws  of 
the  State,  the  spirit  of  irreverence  often  border 
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on  license  and  in  so  far  deprive  us  of  liberty. 
Law  is  the  foundation  of  liberty,  law,  not  as 
arbitrary  outward  restraint,  but  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  self-controlled  spirit  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  devoting  our  Fourth  of  Julys  to  law- 
less maiming  of  youth  we  might  well  consecrate 
them  to  solemn  instruction  in  the  meaning  of 
liberty.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  philos- 
ophy no  longer  had  a  mission,  but  age  brings 
wisdom,  and  I  could  dream  of  a  cult  with  its 
high  priests  duly  constituted  and  authorized 
who  should  daily  call  the  people  in  the  colleges, 
the  market  places,  and  the  jails  to  listen  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  law  for  man.'* 

Next  to  Bacon's,  Rousseau's  influence  marks 
the  spirit  of  our  time.  It  has  come  into  educa- 
tion to  an  extent  little  known  by  the  average 
educator.  We  acknowledge  the  vast  beneficent 
influence  of  Rousseau  upon  the  world  for  free- 
dom, broad  human  sympathy,  and  for  many 
pedagogical  truths.  But,  carried  to  its  extreme, 
it  created  anarchy  and  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  it  will,  if  not  guarded,  as  surely 
create  anarchy  in  the  individual  soul.  His  is 
the  doctrine  of  individual  temperament — each 
man  a  law  to  himself.  There  are  no  universal 
human  standards  to  which  the  individual  must 
adapt  himself.  This  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
the  pursuit  of  personal  inclination.    It  leads  to 
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freedom  of  election  and  easy  methods  in  the 
schools,  to  weakness  of  home  control,  to  general 
inadequacy  in  training  of  youth,  and  in  so  far 
tends  to  produce  a  generation  of  "  unlicked 
cubs.''  It  pervades  all  our  interests  and  amuse- 
ments. It  substitutes  the  Sunday  comic  supple- 
ment for  the  Bible;  problem  plays  for  Shake- 
speare ;  tales  of  Tom  and  Dick  for  human  types ; 
impressionism  for  art;  feverish  amusements  for 
healthful  recreation;  nondescript  music  for 
Beethoven,  in  music  and  words  representing 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow  nor  wit  nor  humor  nor 
courage  nor  aspiration  nor  any  other  worthy 
human  emotion  or  sentiment — nothing  but  im- 
becility. In  the  very  abandon  of  joy  and  mirth 
it  is  essential  that  the  soul  be  sound  and  sane; 
and  because  his  remained  so  in  all  the  vagaries 
of  his  humor,  Mark  Twain  receives  the  just  hom- 
age of  the  nations. 

That  there  are  subjects  of  superior  worth; 
that  disciplinary  studies  and  methods  have  a 
general  value;  that  restraint  may  be  the  first 
element  in  freedom ;  that  character  is  the  chief 
aim  in  education  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Humanism.  Civilization  is  selective  and  repre- 
sents the  survival  of  many  things  proved  fit  by 
the  experience  of  the  race,  and  the  child  is  to 
be  adapted  to  civilization  instead  of  civilization 
to  the  child.  Some  recent  investigations  show 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  general  education — 
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which  but  recently  we  were  about  to  deny — and 
that  some  of  the  so-called  disciplines  are  superior 
because  they  have  more  points  of  contact  in  ap- 
plication in  the  practical  world  than  narrow 
special  subjects — ^here  note  the  tendency  even  in 
the  high  schools  to  teach  the  applications  of  sci- 
ence without  science.  Our  education  is  wasteful 
because  it  attempts  too  much,  uses  too  little 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  material, 
and  in  consequence  does  nothing  well.  In  gen- 
eral education  there  is  time  for  the  best  things 
only,  those  of  permanent  value,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  the  teacher  to  create  the  necessary  atti- 
tudes, interests,  and  reactions  and  inspire  appre- 
ciation of  higher  values. 

The  American  standards  of  quantity,  power, 
and  success  influence  too  much  our  educational 
ideals.  While  industrial  education  is  a  recog- 
nized necessity,  there  is  danger  of  making  nar- 
row specialists  before  the  foundation  of  man- 
hood is  laid.  The  child  should  first  be  educated 
as  a  human  being  and  then  as  a  machine.  Motor 
training  looking  toward  vocation  may  be  an  im- 
portant though  subordinate  part  of  general  edu- 
cation ;  but  mere  trade  interests  should  not  in- 
vade the  period  sacred  to  the  ideal  development 
of  childhood  and  youth. 

But  we  turn  to  the  hopeful  view.  Our  ma- 
terial development  is  rich  and  will  become  more 
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and  more  fruitful.  Our  education,  general  and 
practical,  is  progressive  and  abounding  in  prom- 
ise. The  body  politic  has  a  healthy  vitality  that 
will  heal  its  wounds  and  cure  its  ills.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  are  broadening  our  view  and  seeking  a 
sound  philosophy  of  life.  There  is  a  practical 
idealism  even  in  the  rush  of  the  business  world 
that  redeems  in  part  the  materialism  of  the  time, 
and  it  is  the  germ  of  a  large  future  growth.  And 
it  is  this  very  return  to  idealism  that  constitutes 
our  best  hope,  for  it  implies  a  return  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  man 's  nature.  Here,  I  believe,  we 
shall  find  the  real  foundation  of  the  ''  law  for 
man,'^  and  the  complete  conception  of  ftrue 
humanism. 

Power  to  appreciate  the  works  of  God  and  the 
works  of  man  and  men,  the  enthusiasms  of  life, 
aspiration,  joy  and  pride  in  conscientious  doing 
of  useful  work  may  be  the  riches  of  a  happy 
temperament,  without  a  conscious  philosophy 
of  optimism.  The  culture  values,  perfect  stand- 
ards, sympathy  and  service  may  appeal  to  men 
without  the  far  vision  of  the  poet.  But  the  life 
is  broadened,  deepened,  and  enriched  that  can 
see  a  transcendent  worth  in  ideals,  and  can 
trace  them  to  a  unity  of  source  in  the  supreme 
will.  Men  are  turning  again  to  their  inner  ex- 
perience and  are  finding  there  ground  for  a 
spiritual  idealism  that  comprehends  the  world 
in  a  unity  of  thought,  and  gives  a  supreme  sane- 
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tion  to  all  the  true  values  of  life.  By  the  law 
of  his  mind  man  recognizes  the  absolute  value  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  right — aside  from  the  utilities. 
Therefore  to  gain  knowledge,  to  create  art,  to 
work  for  reform  and  progress,  as  desirable  ends 
in  themselves,  have  the  same  worth.  In  the 
practical  world,  in  the  life  of  today  these  ideals 
are  to  be  progressively  realized.  Knowledge  is 
to  be  applied.  Beauty  is  to  appear  not  only  in 
art,  but  in  friendship,  happiness,  in  a  beautiful 
life,  in  the  understanding  and  peace  of  nations. 
Morality  is  not  a  thing  of  negations,  but  lives  in 
right  personal  development,  in  the  growth  of  a 
people,  in  law,  in  mechanical  skill  and  industries 
that  turn  to  use  nature's  material  and  forces,  in 
preserving,  increasing,  and  transmitting  all 
values.  The  development  of  the  faculties,  ma- 
terial advancement,  progress  of  civilization  are 
expressions  of  the  self-revealing  spirit  of  the 
world.  This  philosophy  of  idealism  views  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  man's  place  in  it.  It 
teaches  that  the  universal  will  comprehends  all 
things  in  unity,  that  it  is  the  source  of  truth  and 
right,  that  in  so  far  as  man  aims  at  these  ideals 
he  works  with  the  universal  will  towards  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  purpose  of  the  world,  and  his  acts 
have  an  eternal  value.  As  philosophy  frees  it- 
self from  the  chain  of  naturalism,  it  sees  that 
the  universal  will  is  personality,  is  God,  and 
man  is  a  free  agent. 
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In  the  moral  realm  a  sense  of  touch  with  the 
InJSnite  attends  the  right  path  and  a  sense  of 
estrangement  follows  perverted  ways.  The  good 
will  that  regards  the  right  and  helps  men  is  the 
universal  guide.  The  good  will  develops  ever 
richer  life.  Wrong  known  as  wrong  violates  the 
eternal  laws  which  are  reflected  in  man's  con- 
scious being.  Emerson  says:  **  These  laws- 
execute  themselves.  They  are  out  of  time,  out 
of  space,  and  not  subject  to  circumstance :  Thus, 
in  the  soul  of  man  there  is  a  justice  whose 
retributions  are  instant  and  entire.  He  who 
does  a  good  deed  is  instantly  ennobled.  He  who 
does  a  mean  deed  is  by  the  action  itself  con- 
tracted. *  *  *  If  you  love  and  serve  men,  you 
can  not  by  any  hiding  or  strategy  escape  the 
remuneration.  Secret  retributions  are  always 
restoring  the  level,  when  disturbed,  of  the  divine 
justice.  It  is  impossible  to  tilt  the  beam.  All 
the  tyrants  and  proprietors  and  monopolists  of 
the  world  in  vain  set  their  shoulders  to  heave  the 
bar.  Settles  forevermore  the  ponderous  equator 
to  its  line,  and  man  and  mote,  and  star  and 
sun,  must  range  to  it,  or  be  pulverized  by  the 
recoil." 

Eeligion  not  only  sees  a  '^  creative  spirit  in 
the  depths  of  all  existence,"  but  it  makes  man's 
relation  to  God  a  vital  reality.  Thinkers  of 
emancipated  mind  but  of  essentially  reverent 
character  are  studying  anew  the  spiritual  need 
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of  humanity,  with  the  conclusion,  I  believe,  that 
religion  in  its  purity  and  in  its  progressive  in- 
terpretation is  necessary,  is  inherent  in  man's 
constitution,  is  valid  with  or  without  written 
revelation,  but  with  the  conclusion  that  its  true 
expression  is  joy  and  hope,  strength  and  reliance, 
sympathy  and  helpfulness. — This  is  God's  world 
and  God  is  in  his  world  and  in  the  life  of  men, 
in  my  life  and  my  work  counts.  The  Greek 
ideal  failed  because  it  represented  the  joy  of 
life  without  its  restraints;  the  culture  ideal  has 
failed  as  too  often  lacking  vital  principles;  the 
ascetic  ideal  has  failed  as  denying  man's  com- 
plete nature;  materialism  has  failed  as  lacking 
all  the  elements  that  give  meaning  to  life.  Ap- 
pears ever  afresh  the  vision  of  a  better  ideal  and 
a  purer  faith  founded  on  an  eternal  reality.  The 
religion  of  the  future,  as  of  the  past,  will  refuse 
to  rest  on  inferior  beginnings  or  to  be  satisfied 
with  comforting  illusions.  Men  must  believe 
that  from  God  all  things  spring  and  toward 
Him  all  things  tend ;  ' '  that  their  idealism  is  the 
image  of  the  eternal  realism."  Religion,  con- 
ceived as  an  ideal,  allows  development  in  free- 
dom, but  it  is  a  vital  influence  that  makes  the 
highest  excellence  the  desirable  aim.  It  enlarges 
the  whole  man  and  ennobles  every  faculty.  And 
men  will  still  have  the  vision  that  gives  to  char- 
acter an  eternal  value  and  to  life  an  immortal 
hope,  that  transforms  and  glorifies.    In  its  pres- 
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enee  we  stand  in  reverence  and  in  awe  at  **  this 
wonder  of  a  humanity  aflame  with  the  Deity, 
burning  but  unconsumed. '  * 

What  in  all  this  view  of  idealism  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  average  educated  young  man 
or  woman?  The  question  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  solid  earth  and  a  sudden  pause.  Instead  of 
a  flight  let  us  now  try  the  ascent  of  a  moderate 
hill.  Every  youth  who  begins  life  with  a  serious 
purpose  has  some  kind  of  a  credo,  and  it  is 
fortunate  if  he  is  clear  on  some  points.  If  he  has 
a  sound  nature,  some  values  he  will  seek :  health, 
an  honorable  and  remunerative  occupation,  a 
good  name.  He  will  help  the  public  interests  of 
his  town  or  state.  So  far  he  is  a  respectable  and 
useful  citizen.  He  may  seek  the  enjoyment  of 
music,  art,  and  recreations.  But  should  he  be 
satisfied  with  these,  the  common  needs  of  com- 
fortable living?  Merely  to  live  and  work  is  but 
a  dull  business,  merely  to  have  a  good  time  is 
both  dull  and  idiotic.  The  kind  of  work  is  not  so 
important  as  the  attitude  toward  it.  Unless  it  be 
an  entirely  menial  occupation,  one  may  make  of 
it  an  art  and  seek  perfection  in  it,  and  thus  re- 
late himself  to  the  world  of  perfect  ideals.  I 
have  seen  a  cultured  woman  in  a  useful  work 
that  most  would  refuse,  taking  a  pride  in  the 
service  and  turning  to  Emerson  and  Bro^vning 
for  recreation.    This  is  the  spirit  that  is  superior 
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to  all  ordinary  conditions.  Then  there  is  the 
ideal  of  growth,  the  development  of  the  faculties 
a  daily  renewal  of  youth  in  the  further  evolu- 
tion of  thought,  purpose,  and  power.  But  I 
believe  every  youth  can,  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, make  himself  in  spirit  the  companion  of 
heroes,  poets  and  prophets — and  the  power  and 
the  occasion  will  not  be  wanting.  The  problem 
of  the  ethics  of  trade  and  politics,  raised  by 
Emerson,  calls  to  educated  youth,  and  they  can 
not  afford  to  be  indifferent.  Two  dangers  they 
may  avoid — ^the  worship  of  power  and  success, 
and  anarchy  of  spirit;  two  things,  constituting 
Emerson's  "  law  for  man,"  they  may  seek — the 
friendship  which  implies  the  humane  Christian 
precepts,  and  truth.  I  believe  that,  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  attainable  thing,  most  educated 
young  people  can  reach  at  least  the  foothills  of 
idealism  and  get  a  vision  that  will  add  unspeak- 
able value  to  their  life  and  work ;  moreover,  that 
the  essential  religious  view  can  and  should  be 
gained.  In  a  sense  religion  is  optimism.  It  is  a 
kind  of  faith  that  this  is  a  beneficent  world, 
that  the  scheme  of  creation  in  the  end  will  be 
a  success,  that  each  man  has  a  significant 
place  in  the  plan,  and  that  his  work,  if  right, 
counts. 

"  God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's   right  with  the  world." 
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The  time  demands  that  our  college  men  and 
women  help  make  a  better  world.  Educators 
recognize  this  and  are  seeking  the  aid  of  eminent 
moral  leaders  to  present  the  beauty  of  great 
truths.  Even  a  united  movement  is  proposed 
to  secure  for  the  colleges  and  universities  the 
permanent  service  of  the  most  inspiring  teachers 
of  ideal  thought,  to  the  end  that  young  men  may 
go  forth  filled  with  a  sense  of  honor,  of  the 
transcendent  value  of  truth  and  justice,  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  coming  ideal- 
ism, I  am  sure  that  it  will  add  glory  to  life  and 
all  its  true  interests — 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream." 

It  will  inspire  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  and  de- 
votion ;  by  it  men  will  be  exalted ;  its  service  will 
bring  noble  rewards.  Educated  youth  should  be 
its  prophets  and  ministers. 


IV 

Ruler  of  the  Spirit 

The  good  and  strong  will  is  the  chief  end  of 
education.  The  philosophy  of  stoic  and  ascetic, 
the  ethical  element  of  great  religions,  the  train- 
ing of  Persian  or  Spartan  youth,  the  formal 
education  of  earlier  modern  epochs,  and  the  later 
natural  methods,  have  been  directed  more  or  less 
consciously  toward  this  end.  But  the  problem 
at  the  present  is  greater  than  ever,  and  is  likely 
to  occupy  the  academic  stage  as  one  of  chief  im- 
portance. With  all  that  progress  affords  and 
education  offers,  it  is  held  that  results  in  terms 
of  will  are  unsatisfactory,  that  in  this  essential 
we  have  not  the  advantage  over  other  periods 
of  civilization. 

Here  follows  the  substance  of  current  criti- 
cism :  Education  is  universal,  but  men  are  lack- 
ing in  practical  efficiency.  It  is  estimated  that 
fifty  per  cent,  of  human  power  in  this  country 
is  wasted  or  not  brought  into  use;  and,  if  we 
consider  the  lack  in  all  essentials  that  constitute 
the  useful  and  ideal  man,  as  measured  by  the 
66 
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total  of  possible  attainment,  the  percentage  is 
much  greater.  The  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life  are  wonderfully  increased,  but  in  conse- 
quence this  generation  is  soft,  feeble,  and  lack- 
ing in  fortitude — life  is  luxurious,  and  body  and 
soul  are  effeminate.  The  ''  idle  rich  "  and  their 
idle  sons  and  daughters  are  as  little  likely  to 
enter  Heaven  as  a  camel  to  go  easily  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.  Travel,  art,  the  literature  of 
all  ages  are  at  command,  but  the  youth  are 
shallow  and  eager  for  cheap  amusements.  Edu- 
cation is  made  pleasant,  but  does  not  educate — 
the  will  is  not  reached;  men  of  sterner  stuff 
that  constitute  the  strength  of  a  nation  are 
wanting.  Charitable  and  humane  movements 
multiply;  but  extreme  humanitarianism  is  a 
philosophy  of  weakness  rather  than  of  wisdom. 
It  is  the  day  of  scientific  discovery ;  ethical  ideas 
are  taught;  there  is  enough  of  knowledge;  but 
there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  responsibility,  con- 
science, and  duty.  The  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Golden  Rule  are  despised  or  ignored,  spirit- 
ual insight  is  feeble,  and  individuals  and  society 
lack  moral  stamina.  The  influence  of  religion 
has  diminished,  and  no  saving  philosophy  of  life 
has  been  substituted.  In  short,  the  value  of 
serious  thought,  responsibility,  and  hardship  is 
underestimated.  Youth  are  not  prepared  for  en- 
durance or  moral  crises,  and,  in  essential  char- 
acter, they  are  inferior  to  their  more  puritanical 
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forbears.  And  it  is  all  a  question  of  will- 
training.  This,  of  course,  is  a  pessimistic  view 
and  is  exaggerated,  but  in  it  is  enough  of  truth 
to  serve  a  purpose. 

Practical  skill  is  vital  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  merits  the  attention 
which  it  receives.  This  part  of  the  problem  is 
in  the  way  of  solution,  and  it  is  deeply  related 
to  the  making  of  character.  But,  in  a  last 
analysis,  efficiency  as  well  as  character  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  moral  will.  It  is  a  question  whether 
there  were  not  stronger  characters  and  more  effi- 
cient when  men  did  their  work  in  view  of  the 
final  reckoning  and  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Moreover,  the  first  test  of  all  education  is.  Will 
it  make  upright  and  courageous  men  and 
women?  The  Persians  taught  their  youth,  first, 
religion;  second,  uprightness;  third,  restraint; 
fourth,  courage.  Mere  efficiency  never  made  a 
people  great.  Not  Phoenicia  nor  Lacedaemon  nor 
Carthage,  but  Palestine  and  Athens  and  Rome, 
are  pre-eminent  in  history. 

If  there  is  a  training  for  perdition,  it  is  in 
following  caprice,  knowing  no  want,  enduring 
no  hardship,  and  doing  no  work.  In  a  recent 
Italian  drama  of  more  than  average  value  is  a 
striking  illustration.  The  pampered  son  of  a 
wealthy  man  who  has  recently  met  with  financial 
disaster  speaks :  * '  From  the  beginning,  all  along, 
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everything  has  been  easy.  Living  was  easy,  cul- 
ture was  easy,  pleasure  was  easy,  friendship 
was  easy;  generosity,  pity  were  easy;  yes,  vices 
were  easy ;  and  only  one  thing  awfully  difficult  to 
say — '  I  will  ' — and  mean  it.  Till  three  m©nths 
ago  the  word  '  will  '  had  no  meaning  for  me — 
everything  then  was  likes  and  dislikes;  but  the 
day  when  I  had  to  face  necessity,  when  my  will 
was  challenged  .  .  . ''  In  short,  it  is  the  tale  of 
a  training  that  is  the  Unforgivable  Sin.  He  is 
unable  to  pull  himself  together,  can  not  make 
himself  over.  When  he  makes  an  effort,  it  is 
with  a  reservation  and  without  faith.  He  can 
not  even  choose  the  evil  and  stick  to  it;  he  has 
not  the  courage  to  destroy  himself.  He  ends 
as  the  passive  slave  of  vice. 

For  real  life  *'  hard  knocks  "  must  be  the 
chief  schoolmaster;  and  most  successful  men — 
successful  in  whatever  sense — own  this  fact  with 
gratitude  for  the  hardship  that  challenged  their 
courage  and  strengthened  their  will.  A  scientist 
tried  a  kind  of  moral  experiment  with  frogs. 
The  members  of  one  group  grew  under  condi- 
tions of  struggle  and  survival,  and  were  healthy 
and  strong.  The  other  group  were  given  a  shel- 
tered life,  and  were  weakly  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
character  and  good  name  of  frog.  If  man  is 
largely  a  complex  of  reactions  against  the  outer 
world,  including  all  forms  of  external  reality, 
then  the  nature  and  resistance  of  the  object  and 
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the  force  of  the  impact  help  determine  results. 
An  easy  life  makes  soft  bodies  and  feeble  souls. 
Sacrifice  is  found  in  every  noble  life.  For  en- 
during heroism  a  tincture  of  Savonarola,  or 
Luther,  or  John  Knox  is  needed  in  the  char- 
acter. And  here  is  a  simple  paradox  that  must 
not  be  omitted:  In  the  formative  experience  of 
youth,  poverty  is  riches  and  riches  are  poverty. 
''  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath 
nothing:  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet 
hath  great  riches."  This  truth  has  grown  so 
clear  in  modern  experience  that  many  magnates 
in  the  commercial  world  are  creating  artificial 
poverty  and  struggle  for  their  sons  as  a  means 
of  salvation. 

A  little  personal  experience,  trivial  as  it  is, 
may  help  illustrate  a  principle.  For  some  thirty 
years  in  a  busy  life,  I  had  had  few  opportunities 
for  "  roughing  it."  More  recently,  partly  by 
chance,  I  took  an  *'  outing  "  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  which  required  much  endurance.  At  first 
every  instance  of  annoyance  or  hardship  made 
a  vivid  impression.  The  mosquito  bite,  fish  line 
entangled  in  a  tree,  the  accidental  plunge  into  a 
morass,  pushing  through  rough  thickets,  blis- 
tered feet,  seemed  so  important  that  I  became 
ashamed  and  said  to  myself:  *'  Go  ahead;  it  is 
good  for  your  soul!  "  Later  was  the  climbing 
of  a  mountain  pass  in  the  early  morning,  in  mist 
and  snow  and  wind,  but  with  a  sense  of  cour- 
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age  and  exultation.  The  experience  was  in  im- 
portant ways  like  a  renewal  of  youth,  and  I 
value  it  as  an  epoch  in  personal  development.  A 
noted  advocate  of  the  peace  of  nations  recently 
said:  ''  I  would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood; 
I  believe  in  trouble  for  myself.  I  want  trouble 
all  the  time  and  lots  of  it ;  for  mere  happiness  is 
death."  Every  great  people  have  had  a  stern 
element  in  their  education.  Even  the  Athenians, 
with  all  their  philosophy  of  beauty  and  frank 
enjoyment  of  their  entire  nature,  gave  a  train- 
ing for  citizenship  and  war  so  severe  that  we  take 
the  term  **  asceticism  "  from  the  name  of  this 
discipline.  The  history  of  fortitude  is  the  his- 
tory of  human  development,  of  healthful  ro- 
mance, of  the  best  inspiration,  especially  when 
maintained  in  devotion  to  duty,  or  in  pursuit  of 
some  far  vision  of  perfection. 

The  will  that  is  firm  under  evil  chance,  that 
meets  disaster  and  begins  the  struggle  anew,  that 
can  work  on  when  little  is  left  but  will ;  the  will 
that  can  lead  firmly  to  a  far  goal,  and  keep 
steady  under  good  and  bad  fortune ;  the  will  that 
throughout  all  remains  the  '  *  good  will  ' '  and  can 
affirm  the  Golden  Rule — this  is  wonderfully  de- 
scribed in  Kipling's  recent  poem  entitled  "  If 


11 


If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 
But  maka  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 
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If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 
Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies, 

Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating, 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 

"  If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim; 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster, 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same; 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools; 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken. 

And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools; 

"  If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings, 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them :  *  Hold  on !  ' 

"  If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 

Or  walk  with  kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch; 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you; 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run — 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — ^you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son!  " 

Will,  as  meeting  bravely  tragic  events,  as  ac- 
cepting the  discipline  of  life  for  the  lessons  it 
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brings,  has  here  a  striking  illustration:  "  I  am 
glad  the  thorn  is  on  my  brow,  that  the  blood 
trickles  over  my  face;  when  I  see  my  brother's 
wounds,  I  will  also  feel  his  pain.  I  am  glad  I 
fell  today  beneath  my  cross ;  when  I  see  another 
prostrate,  I  will  know  the  weight  of  the  burden. 
I  am  glad  I  cried  for  succor;  I  will  know  the 
sound  of  a  heart-cry.  I  am  glad  I  suffered  alone, 
deserted;  I  will  know  the  bitterness  of  desola- 
tion." I  doubt  whether  the  meaning  of  the 
''  beatitudes  "  is  understood  today.  The  will 
that  can  bring  blessedness  out  of  pain  and  sor- 
row, that  can  convert  weakness  into  strength, 
and  humility  into  success,  seems  a  paradox,  but 
in  reality  is  the  will  under  the  supreme  test 
in  which  it  may  attain  moral  sublimity.  We 
shall  have  by  and  by  a  rich  and  fruitful  psy- 
chology of  the  whole  gamut  of  human  experi- 
ence as  shown  by  the  devotees  to  ancient  causes 
and  abandoned  philosophies;  and  then  we  shall 
discover  that,  in  some  form,  they  are  our  lack 
and  need  today. 

We  have  the  old  question  of  the  value  of 
repression  or  expression  in  the  making  of  char- 
acter. In  the  extreme,  each  fails  in  the  test  of 
experience,  and  brings  a  reaction.  Just  now 
the  movement  is  away  from  license  toward  re- 
straint. Luxury  such  as  not  any,  even  a  de- 
cadent, civilization  ever  knew  is  teaching  a  bit- 
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ter  lesson,  and  many  begin  to  turn  from  the 
spiritual  death,  as  of  old  anchorites  fled  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world. 

Someone  has  called  unrestrained  development 
a  "dance  of  devils."  Life  is  not  a  chaos  of  im- 
pulses, or  a  series  of  events,  or  a  sum  of  acci- 
dents ;  it  is  an  organized  and  regulated  and  pur- 
poseful character.  Plato's  notable  illustration 
is  apt  as  ever :  The  youth  drives  the  chariot,  one 
steed  obedient,  the  other  refractory,  and  only 
an  alert  judgment  and  a  firm  will  can  make  for 
safety.  In  the  changing  views  of  education,  one 
truth  must  be  regarded,  that  training  in  accu- 
racy, persistence,  and  endurance  is  indispensable. 
The  method  of  study  may  be  more  important 
than  the  subject.  In  ways  the  students'  powers 
must  be  tested  to  the  safety  limit.  The  fault 
which  has  made  culture  almost  a  reproach  is  the 
lack  of  moral  will.  Culture  too  often  means 
mere  pleasure  in  knowledge,  aesthetic  refinement, 
seeking  new  sensations,  enjoyment  of  self.  This 
is  degenerate  culture,  and  needs  to  be  made  sane 
and  healthy  by  a  sound  philosophy  of  life. 

"  Return  to  nature  "  is  a  doctrine  which  has 
worked  us  enough  of  woe.  The  natural  state  is 
savagery;  self-restraint  is  the  condition  of  so- 
cial progress.  Huxley,  the  noted  champion  of 
evolution,  saw  that  cosmic  evolution  and  moral 
evolution  are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws; 
that  social  development  means  the  survival  of 
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the  best  and  not  of  the  most  assertive.  He  held 
that  we  must  combat  nature  at  many  points,  that 
human  nature  can  be  modified  by  ideals  and  rea- 
son and  will.  What  is  true  of  the  ethics  of 
progress  is  true  of  individual  growth.  Natural 
methods  are  dangerous ;  they  too  often  mean  in- 
clination and  ease,  and  unfitness  to  survive  either 
as  an  animal  or  as  a  rational  being.  Huxley's 
own  life  was  a  noble  example  of  conscientious 
devotion,  and  he  everywhere  summons  youth  to 
high  aims,  firm  purpose,  and  virile  conduct. 

Later  psychology  is  reaffirming  old  truths. 
The  will  can  create  conditions  hostile  to  disease, 
and  perform  cures  akin  to  miracles.  The  extent 
of  the  mastery  of  the  will  over  the  body  is  a 
new  revelation  to  science.  And  if  will  can  help 
create  health  of  body,  how  much  more  can  it 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased!  Will  may  have 
absolute  control  over  conduct.  It  can  success- 
fully combat  habit  and  fight  heredity  to  a  finish. 
We  underestimate  the  power  of  the  will  over 
outward  events  and  inner  tendencies.  And  it  is 
the  one  power  that  responds  most  surely  to  right 
training.  Hence  the  possibility  and  the  promise 
in  a  wiser  education. 

On  will-training  volumes  might  be  written. 
The  value  of  right  habit,  maxims  of  conduct, 
principles  of  character,  is  assumed;  the  youth 
who  substitutes  his  own  for  the  world's  wisdom 
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is  likely  to  be  the  living  example  of  many  a 
human  error.  Pride  which  is  sensitive  to  social 
estimates  of  one's  honor,  or  truthfulness,  or 
worth  and  efficiency,  is  a  prime  motive,  and  its 
lack  is  a  sign  of  moral  imbecility  or  decay.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  Japanese  loyalty.  Their  acts 
are  in  the  sight  of  relatives,  friends,  country- 
men, and  revered  rulers,  living,  dead,  and  un- 
born ;  and  the  belief  inspires  supreme  energy  and 
sacrifice.  Devotion  to  a  cause,  such  as  freedom 
or  justice  for  a  people,  is  a  chief  mover  in  his- 
tory. Conscience  that  walks  the  narrow  way  of 
duty  may  be  a  safe  guide  past  great  danger 
points.  These  are  the  evident  and  trite  sayings, 
though  new  to  every  generation,  but  valuable 
because  evident,  and  true  because  trite.  They 
are  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  human  wisdom  ; 
they  come  to  us  through  ages  of  evolution, 
freighted  with  human  history.  And  this  is  a 
hint  to  that  class  of  egotists  who  would  rather 
create  a  new  sensation  than  embellish  an  old 
truth. 

But  we  are  here  more  concerned  with  the  mo- 
tives which  give  character  to  the  whole  life  and 
conduct.  Unbelief,  apathy,  low  ideals,  lack  mo- 
tive power.  Atheism  produces  no  music.  He 
who  sees  behind  all  phenomena  a  Supreme  Will, 
who  finds  in  the  history  of  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose,  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  dignity 
and  power  and  worth  of  his  own  will,  to  know 
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the  value  of  every  motive  and  act,  and  stand 
under  Heaven  a  free  man  ready  to  conquer  self 
and  the  devil,  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  best  cause. 

Let  us  look  at  Christianity  as  a  practical 
philosophy  The  ideal  of  Christianity  is  per- 
fection of  life.  It  is  the  true  culture  ideal.  Let 
us  dissociate  from  religion  all  the  narrowness, 
dogmas,  controversies,  and  bad  psychology,  and 
attend  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  teaching ;  it 
will  appear  as  the  spring  of  a  rich  and  full 
growth.  Because  its  ideal  is  perfection,  it  means 
the  best  education,  it  means  the  broadest  view, 
it  means  the  highest  development,  it  means  the 
hardest  work,  it  means  the  espousal  of  great 
causes. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  national  life 
must  be  deepened,  and  the  question  of  means 
is  freely  discussed.  Into  this  question  enters  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  When  we  think  of  the  history 
of  the  Bible — how  much  it  is  a  part  of  our  laws, 
our  society,  our  literature,  our  ideals,  of  our 
civilization  as  a  whole — there  seems  little  doubt 
but,  rightly  used,  it  is  the  best  means  to  inspire 
youth  with  great  motives.  What  a  wellspring  of 
spiritual  force  is  the  wisdom,  the  ethics,  the  re- 
ligious insight,  the  prophecy,  the  poetry,  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  Golden  Rule  which  is  the  law 
of  good  will  to  men  and  the  social  aim  today, 
the  adaptability  to  progress,  the  power  to  lead 
progress,  of  the  New  Testament !    The  Bible  has 
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led  to  the  heights  of  vision,  endeavor,  and  sacri- 
fice; it  has  guided  real  progress;  and  today, 
when  men  pause  to  contemplate  the  centuries  of 
the  English  Bible,  with  one  accord  they  pro- 
claim that  its  wisdom  is  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  nation. 

Whatever  the  source  of  our  great  life-motive, 
it  should  give  health,  strength,  and  a  mighty 
allegiance  to  the  affirmative  side  of  things. 
Omar  Khayyam,  reclining  in  the  shade  of  his 
plane-tree  and  babbling  of  sensualism,  pessim- 
ism, and  fatalism,  without  hope  or  will,  seeking 
artificial  happiness,  represents  false  culture,  de- 
generate philosophy,  and  oriental  decay.  Martin 
Luther,  singing  his  song  of  faith,  '*  A  mighty 
fortress  is  our  God,"  and  hurling  defiance  at 
the  arch-enemy,  represents  the  health,  struggle, 
and  optimism  that  have  made  a  triumphant 
western  civilization.  This  is  a  practical  question 
of  highest  meaning.  A  materialist  or  fatalist  is 
in  theory  a  kind  of  self-confessed  chump  of  na- 
ture. Fatalism  means  decay ;  freedom,  progress. 
The  free  will,  aiming  at  fixed  ideals,  becomes  a 
factor  in  evolution;  through  it  man  creates  his 
own  destiny.  Individualism  that  can  initiate, 
that  has  ambitions,  that  will  take  responsibility, 
that  shall  receive  just  rewards,  will  always  be 
the  vital  principle  in  progressive  society.  The 
mere  opportunist  is  a  weakling  and  a  failure. 
A  man  always  changing  his  mind  changes  noth- 
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ing  else.  Scatter-brained  persons  get  nowhere. 
A  people,  ever  turning  aside  from  the  straight 
and  difficult  road  to  reform,  seeking  an  easy 
direction  because  it  is  easy,  without  regard  to 
the  final  destination,  will  not  progress.  The  ad- 
vocates of  well-defined  ideals  have  always  been 
right ;  they  only  *  *  arrive  ' ' ;  they  will  yet  be  the 
prophets  and  leaders  of  this  age.  A  Saxon 
with  a  decadent  soul  is  out  of  nature.  Material- 
ism, unbelief,  effeminate  culture,  ease  and  indif- 
ference, disgust  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  are 
degenerate  marks.  Men  of  this  stamp  need  the 
will  to  believe ;  and  this  is  not  a  great  paradox. 
A  strong  will  carries  within  its  very  nature  the 
conviction  of  the  three  things  which  have  been 
the  greatest  motives  in  history — God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality. 

Men  say  today :  "  I  don 't  dream,  I  do  things ; 
I  don 't  chase  impossible  ideals ;  I  have  no  use  for 
anything  that  can't  be  used."  They  are  half 
right,  and  only  half.  The  danger  is  in  making 
dreams  and  thoughts,  and  not  their  realization, 
the  aim.  An  age  of  large  ideas  is  an  age  of 
large  results — enduring  literature,  statesman- 
ship, moral  enthusiasm,  deeds  of  courage,  a  spirit 
of  hope  and  confidence  that  reaches  every  prac-y 
tical  activity.  Conscience,  duty,  responsibility, 
and  a  sense  of  the  eternal  values  may  give  char- 
acter to  daily  labor;  and  inefficiency  in  every 
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profession  and  occupation  is  found  when  they 
are  wanting.  Duty  aims  at  perfection  in  all  its 
ways  and  in  all  its  works.  The  way  to  make 
good  workmen  is  to  create  a  sense  of  pride  and 
honor.  The  use  of  education,  of  high  thought 
and  broad  views,  is  that  they  enable  men  to  see 
ordinary  affairs  from  an  elevated  standpoint,  to 
estimate  things  in  their  right  proportion.  A 
mind  void  of  serious  interests  turns  to  cheap 
amusements  or  seductive  evil.  The  cure  is  to 
fill  it  with  bigger  things,  to  exorcise  the  demon 
of  superficiality  by  the  name  of  a  great  purpose. 
Orpheus  escaped  the  lure  of  the  music  of  the 
sirens  by  singing  loudly  the  praises  of  the  gods. 
A  large  philosophy  tends  to  make  a  calm  and 
confident  will,  that  is  not  swayed  by  passion  or 
mob  sentiment;  that  is  firm  in  its  own  sense  of 
right,  and  waits  in  patience  for  a  remote  re- 
sult. A  large  mind  is  above  hatred,  and  prig- 
gishness,  and  lies.  It  is  not  easily  shaken  by 
flattery  or  enmity,  by  fortune  or  misfortune. 
Secure  in  its  own  integrity,  it  can  meet  the  world 
as  it  is  and  withal  maintain  charity  toward 
men. 

And  now  I  hear  the  eternal  question:  How 
about  life's  romance?  This  again  depends  upon 
your  philosophy.  If  it  is  sound,  there  is  no  lack 
of  joy.  We  must  seek  our  happiness  where  we 
are,  in  what  we  have  to  do,  in  the  simple  life; 
see  things  with  the  wonder  of  the  child  and  the 
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insight  of  the  poet  on  whom  the  glory  of  the 
world  never  palls.  We  must  know  there  are 
greater  values  than  success.  Here  at  home  are 
types  who  represent  humanity  and  its  problems. 
Here  is  your  labor — a  daily  exercise  in  creative 
will  and  aim  at  perfection,  the  laughter  of  health, 
the  exultation  in  struggle  and  conquest.  Kip- 
ling sings  the  song  of  the  will  in  industry  and 
reveals  its  poetry.  Here  are  the  simple  needs 
of  life,  if  we  can  but  see  it  so — blessings  for 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  Here  the  flowers 
bloom — a  wonder  of  evolution,  a  sign  of  pur- 
pose, a  symbol  of  divine  thought.  Here  colors 
and  shades  paint  landscapes  in  the  soul.  Here, 
looking  forth  from  your  window,  you  see  hills 
snow-capped  and  sun-lit ;  in  fancy  can  roam  the 
seven  seas  and  the  isles  thereof;  in  thought  can 
grasp  the  universe,  not  as  an  eternal  silence,  but 
as  pulsating  with  life  and  purpose,  and  infinite 
joy,  sympathy  and  promise.  The  secret  of  hap- 
piness is  that  the  soul  be  permanently  keyed  to 
it  by  its  faith  and  vision;  that  incidental  trou- 
bles in  consequence  become  trivial ;  that  a  great 
joy  make  unnecessary  a  large  sum  of  cheap 
amusements.  A  quaint  modern  philosopher  says : 
''  Great  joy  does  not  gather  the  rosebuds  while 
it  may ;  its  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  immortal  rose 
which  Dante  saw. ' '  The  greatest  romance  is  not 
in  the  quest  of  property;  it  is  in  the  quest  of 
truth.    Sir  Galahad  is  sung  in  verse,  because  he 
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went  forth,  not  for  fortune,  but  in  search  of 
the  Holy  Grail. 

Stevenson,  writing  his  views  of  the  world  in 
the  *'  Pulvis  et  Umbra  "  (which  was  misunder- 
stood by  many  readers),  said:  "  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  but  the  moral  side,  but  the  great  battle 
and  the  breathing  times  and  their  refreshments. 
And,  if  you  look  again,  it  is  not  ugly  and  it  is 
filled  with  promise. ' '  Luxury  is  not  evidence  of 
real  progress  or  of  better  life.  Convictions  of 
right,  purposes  that  aim  true  and  reach  far,  the 
courage  of  duty  that  grips  the  soul,  the  will 
that  reigns  a  king — these  are  the  measure  of 
real  life.  And  the  hero  is  not  alone  he  who  on 
impulse  performs  some  bold  deed  in  a  great 
cause,  but  he  who  endures  in  a  long  and  mo- 
notonous journey  to  a  far  goal;  who  is  cour- 
ageous in  misfortune;  who  is  submissive  in  sor- 
row ;  who  is  triumphant  in  his  own  moral  crises. 
And  the  true  culture  is  the  full  use  of  all  the 
powers  in  a  well-organized  life;  at  its  greatest, 
it  has  the  vision  of  a  great  ideal.  Whoever  is 
sensitive  to  the  breath  of  earnestness  sweeping 
over  the  country  today  can  see  more  of  oppor- 
tunity than  in  material  fields  alone.  The  peo- 
ple are  keen  to  recognize  spiritual  power.  When 
a  new  moral  force  appears  in  politics,  when  some 
official  uses  his  high  function  with  regard  for 
the  Golden  Rule  rather  than  for  party  or  self, 
when  a  legislator  places  public  service  above 
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everything  and  takes  a  stand  for  good  laws,  the 
people  are  ready  to  render  homage  and  help. 
When  a  real  reformer  appears,  a  broad  religious 
teacher,  a  true  poet,  or  a  great  patriot,  he  is 
proclaimed  throughout  the  civilized  world.  And 
these  facts  are  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  time.  A 
new  era  dawns  for  every  phase  of  human  better- 
ment ;  and  never  were  the  materials  for  a  larger 
upbuilding  so  varied  and  plentiful.  It  is  like  a 
new  scene  of  adventure,  with  new  laurels  to  win. 
It  is  an  open  field  for  him  who  has  worth  and 
will. 
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Stevenson's  ''Lantern  Bearers  "  is  not  only 
a  brilliant  gem  in  literature,  but  it  suggests  a 
profound  philosophy  of  life.  The  story  is  fa- 
miliar enough:  The  schoolboys,  accustomed  at 
a  certain  season  to  gather  in  a  hollow  of  the 
lonely  sand  drifts  by  the  sea,  in  the  darkness  and 
wind  and  rain,  each  as  he  approached  carrying 
carefully  concealed  under  his  overcoat  a  lighted 
bull's-eye  lantern.  There  was  no  profitable 
purpose  in  their  secret  assembly;  they  were 
physically  uncomfortable ;  the  lanterns  were  not 
for  use,  for  they  were  hidden.  The  essence  of 
the  thing  was  the  knowledge  that  they  had  lights 
at  their  belts,  and  in  that  knowledge  they  re- 
joiced and  sang.  And  Stevenson  reflects  that  a 
man,  however  rough  his  exterior  may  appear, 
may  have  some  secret  source  of  joy,  something 
that  is  his  very  own,  that  makes  of  his  life  a 
poem  or  an  epic.  This  suggests  a  problem,  which 
is  emphatically  the  problem  of  today,  namely,  the 
spiritual  attitude  which  constitutes  the  meaning 
and  the  only  permament  satisfaction  of  life. 
84 
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We  speak  of  the  New  Idealism.  It  is  not  new ; 
it  is  not  easily  defined ;  it  has  many  interpreters ; 
it  is  not  always  stated  in  terms  of  reality,  and 
may  even  border  on  mysticism.  But  it  does  stand 
for  a  *'  spiritual  world,"  a  ''  spiritual  life," 
**  absolute  values,"  and  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  conscious  participation  in  the  spiritual 
life.  Shall  we  try  to  define  in  simple  terms? 
Perhaps  we  miss  the  meaning  of  Idealism  be- 
cause it  represents  the  plainest  facts  of  daily 
experience.  Everyone  is  conscious  of  motives 
that  are  apart  from  results,  of  purposes  that  are 
unselfish,  of  a  loyalty  to  right,  of  a  general  aim 
at  a  good  which  we  call  the  highest  and  best  in 
character  and  conduct.  We  believe  that  certain 
attitudes — say  toward  honor  and  justice — would 
be  right  for  everybody,  everywhere,  at  all  times ; 
that  they  are  absolutely  and  eternally  right.  Fur- 
ther, one  may  believe  that  pure  ideals  are  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  world  and  are  revealed 
in  human  nature;  that  the  sense  of  an  abso- 
lute good  or  right,  as  a  part  of  the  conscious 
mind,  is  evidence  of  things  not  seen  as  we  view 
material  objects,  but  proof  the  most  certain,  and 
proof  of  the  highest  realities.  We  may  believe 
there  is  a  purpose  in  the  world,  embracing  these 
ideals,  and  behind  it  a  Universal  Will,  working 
in  a  never-ending  evolution  toward  ever  fresh 
results ;  that  man  has  a  like  free  and  responsible 
will,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  he  works,  in  whatever 
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field,  in  accord  with  the  Universal  Will  toward 
a  good,  he  hastens  the  realization  of  that  pur- 
pose. But,  while  the  reality  of  the  ideal  world 
as  a  kind  of  other  world  is  maintained,  it  must 
be  reached  through  work  in  the  world  of  today, 
and  with  regard  for  present  problems  and  duties. 
The  day's  work  is  material  to  be  wrought  into 
spiritual  growth.  While  idealism  affirms  spirit- 
ual reality  and  eternal  values,  it  leaves  to  each 
man  the  ultimate  religious  or  speculative  doc- 
trine by  which  these  facts  may  be  interpreted. 
The  philosophy  of  idealism  may  be  further 
defined  by  limitations.  It  denies  that  man  is 
merely  a  part  of  material  nature,  because  he 
makes  nature  the  object  of  his  reflection  and  his 
constructive  will ;  because  at  every  moment  he  is 
conscious  of  qualities  and  powers  that  transcend 
nature.  It  regards  pantheism  as  vague  and  as  a 
denial  of  the  facts  of  conscious  personality  and 
free  will.  It  accounts  social  progress  essentially 
deficient  unless  it  is  vitalized  with  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  mere  utility.  It  looks  upon  the  weaker 
side  of  what  is  called  ' '  aesthetic  individualism  ' ' 
as  passive  and  contemplative,  refined  and  feeble, 
unrelated  to  the  organized  and  constructive 
forces  of  the  world,  and  lacking  power  to  grapple 
with  material  and  spiritual  problems.  It  de- 
mands that  Christianity  shall  not  be  interpreted 
merely  as  the  religion  of  the  weak  and  afflicted, 
but  shall  be  a  religion  for  the  strong,  requiring 
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devoted  service  in  the  practical  world  and  unceas- 
ing growth  into  the  spiritual  life.  It  recognizes 
that,  in  general,  religion  has  cultivated  the 
spiritual  sense  and  developed  the  inner  life,  has 
governed  unregulated  impulses,  has  given  color 
and  motive  to  life  as  a  whole,  has  given  it  mean- 
ing and  value,  has  furnished  the  ideals  for  the 
organization  of  society  and  state,  and  that  the 
coming  philosophy  must  include  the  features  of 
religion  which  have  produced  these  values. 

This  philosophy  affects  the  ideal  of  culture. 
A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  civilization 
and  culture,  although  the  relation  is  intimate,  as 
between  body  and  spirit,  or  form  and  content.  ^ 
Civilization  means  the  external  life  of  a  people, 
what  men  do  and  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live,  their  occupations,  customs,  laws,  institu- 
tions, form  of  government,  and  the  relation  of  the 
citizen  to  the  State.  Culture  means  the  inner 
life,  the  spirit  of  a  people,  as  found  in  their  in- 
tellectual and  higher  interests,  and  expressed  in 
their  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
It  means  man^s  attitude  toward  life  as  a  whole. 
The  problem  is  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
material  civilization  and  culture — or,  rather,  to 
properly  relate  them.  The  old  culture  was  con- 
cerned with  the  other  world,  and  dwelt  apart 
from  the  affairs  of  life,  absorbed  in  spiritual 
reflection.  Later,  it  sought  the  enjoyment  of 
knowledge  and  of  varied  aesthetic  feeling,  was 
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aristocratic  and  selfish,  if  not  often  lacking  in 
moral  quality.  In  any  case,  it  was  too  little  re- 
lated to  the  practical  world.  The  tendency  to- 
day is  toward  the  other  extreme — to  make  nature 
the  god,  results  and  success  the  chief  aim,  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  the  source  of 
happiness.  The  present  movement  unduly  em- 
phasizes industrialism,  and  regards  social  prog- 
ress as  almost  exclusively  improvement  in 
physical  well-being.  Idealism  harmonizes  the 
opposing  views  of  life  and  presents  a  culture 
which  is  rooted  in  the  world  of  today,  but 
reaches  upward  into  the  sunlight  of  the  spiritual 
world.  It  teaches  that  the  spiritual  life  comes 
to  consciousness  through  nature  and  labor  and 
real  problems.  True  culture  regards  not  alone 
man's  work  and  its  results,  but  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  work,  his  whole  spirit  and  purpose,  the 
causes  he  makes  his  own,  and  the  kind  of  faith 
that  is  to  him  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

Does  idealism  meet  the  need  of  the  world  to- 
day— a  world  which  is  viewed  as  rich  in  things 
but  poor  in  spirit,  which  is  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied and  eagerly  awaits  a  new  vision  ?  You  may 
say :  Here  is  nothing  new ;  you  are  showing  only 
the  old  concepts  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Good,  of  Conscience  and  Duty.  If  true,  per- 
haps so  much  the  better;  but  the  view  may  be 
from  another  angle,  which  reveals  more  clearly 
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their  truth  and  value.  That  we  may  see  more 
plainly  what  idealism  means,  see  that  it  is  only 
a  definition  of  that  which  we  instinctively  feel 
but  needs  to  be  made  a  matter  of  thought  and 
powerful  conviction,  let  us  illustrate  further 
from  common  experience :  Take  the  literature  of 
the  world  which  depicts  soul-dramas;  what  is 
it  that  always  arouses  the  deepest,  most  wide- 
spread and  permanent  interest  ?  It  is  some  trag- 
edy of  the  soul  in  which  the  hero  has  finally  said 
**  yes  "  or  **  no  "  to  a  principle  which  the  ages 
have  held  inviolable — a  principle  which  indeed 
is  absolute  and  timeless.  If  he  fails  in  the  crisis, 
if  he  compromises,  if  his  atonement  is  not  equal 
to  the  fault,  there  is  a  feeling  that  absolute 
values  have  not  been  upheld,  a  verdict  that  the 
moral  is  worthless.  And  the  same  experience 
follows  when  charity  to  whom  charity  is  due  has 
not  been  shown  in  the  right  degree.  These 
dramas  are  in  the  spiritual  realm,  where  the  de- 
mand is  imperative  that  the  soul  ever  turn  to- 
ward the  true  and  right;  and  here  the  real 
psychology  of  ethics  is  found.  The  essence  of 
idealism  is  implied  in  phrases  so  common  as  to 
prove  a  universal  consciousness  of  spiritual  life — 
' '  He  betrays  his  real  self  '  * ;  *  *  He  is  condemned 
by  his  own  inner  judgment.''  Idealism  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  concrete.  The  need 
is  to  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  philosophy,  to  make 
evident  that  it  represents  a  supreme  reality,  to 
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create  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  transcendent 
worth  of  all  true  ideals,  to  show  the  poverty  of 
the  soul  that  lacks  the  spiritual  vision. 

If  honesty  and  justice  were  a  passion  of  the 
mind,  like  the  aristocratic  sense  of  honor  in  the 
age  of  chivalry,  many  problems  of  business,  poli- 
tics, and  social  equity  would  be  solved.  If  the 
Golden  Rule  carried  conviction,  and  its  spirit 
pervaded  society,  there  would  be  a  speedy  bet- 
terment of  all  human  conditions  of  suffering 
and  injustice.  In  short,  if  there  were  a  clear 
view  of  the  world  of  spiritual  values,  all  that  we 
describe  as  empty,  feeble,  shallow,  trivial,  with- 
out meaning  or  purpose,  would  lose  much  of  its 
charm ;  all  that  is  vile  or  unjust  or  false  or  that 
creates  ugliness  where  beauty  might  be,  would 
appear  abhorrent ;  all  that  is  destructive  of  any 
human  good,  or  is  obstructive  of  real  progress, 
would  be  felt  as  a  crime.  The  emptiness  of 
mind,  the  poverty  of  heart,  'the  separation  from 
the  true  social  order  and  the  constructive  forces 
of  the  world,  the  estrangement  from  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Universal  Will,  of  a  negative  life  or 
a  life  of  mere  pleasure,  would  be  revealed,  and 
the  sense  of  barrenness  and  isolation  would  fill 
the  soul  with  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
industry,  all  that  helps  society  and  state,  all 
that  makes  for  beauty,  truth,  justice,  morality, 
religion,  all  leadership  that  sustains  present 
values  or  creates  new  ones,  would  bring  a  feeling 
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of  being  *'  at  home  "  in  the  world,  of  human 
fellowship,  of  ' '  at-oneness  ' '  with  the  purpose  of 
the  universe.  Idealism  thus  may  be  the  source 
of  a  great  life  motive,  of  inspiration.  By  it  the 
fragments  of  life  may  be  united  into  a  whole. 
By  it  we  may  get  an  ever  increasing  wealth  of 
mind  and  heart  and  will.  By  it  we  may  gain 
more  than  riches — a  view  that  gives  a  meaning 
to  labor  and  a  purpose  to  life.  Moreover,  ideal- 
ism has  a  universal  application.  All  forms  of 
honest  and  useful  work,  done  in  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  service,  are  alike  in  quality — ^that  of 
the  laborer,  of  the  poet,  of  the  saint.  Whoever 
digs  a  ditch  and  does  it  honestly  and  well,  when 
he  might  shirk  without  discovery  or  loss,  does 
it  well  because  he  would  feel  himself  less  of 
a  man  if  he  fell  short  of  his  full  duty,  has  a 
motive  of  like  quality  with  that  of  the  hero 
whose  deed  will  be  told  in  history.  And  his 
motive  has  an  absolute  value,  is  absolved,  freed, 
from  merely  material  or  selfish  interest,  is  in  the 
realm  of  ideals  which  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, where  all  right  endeavor  has  a  meaning, 
all  virtue  a  reward.  Goethe  has  a  happy  de- 
scription of  the  place  and  import  of  humble 
work.  He  says,  *'  Practice  till  you  are  an  able 
violinist,  and  be  assured  that  the  director  will 
have  pleasure  in  assigning  you  a  place  in  the 
orchestra.  Make  an  instrument  of  yourself,  and 
wait  and  see  what  sort  of  place  humanity  will 
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grant  you  in  universal  life.  Everyone  needs  to 
serve  from  the  lowest  rank  upward.  To  limit 
one 's  self  to  one  craft  is  the  best.  To  the  narrow 
mind  it  will  be,  after  all,  a  craft;  to  the  more 
intelligent,  an  art;  and  the  most  enlightened, 
when  he  does  one  thing,  does  everything;  or,  to 
be  less  paradoxical,  in  the  one  thing  which  he 
does  rightly,  he  beholds  the  semblance  of  every- 
thing that  is  rightly  done." 

Is  idealism  aristocratic,  or  is  it  adapted  to 
democracy?  That  it  is  a  philosophy  for  the 
people  is  shown  in  two  ways:  It  is  in  its  very 
nature  altruistic;  it  upholds  the  standards  that 
alone  will  make  a  successful  democracy.  Altru- 
ism should  be  broadly  understood.  Society  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  each  count,  not  only  as 
one,  but  one  for  service ;  that  each  shall  do  some- 
thing helpful,  or,  at  least,  be  something  that 
shall  radiate  a  genial  influence.  But  service  is 
found  not  only  in  labor  efficiency,  charity,  but 
in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  in  culture,  if  it  lets  its  light  shine ;  in  the 
flash  of  genius  that  illumines  the  mind  and 
arouses  the  spirit  of  a  people.  It  is  a  helpful 
thought  that  much  of  the  so-called  practical 
spirit  of  the  time  is  really  altruism,  a  demand 
that  a  man  shall  show  his  right  in  society  by 
his  service.  Again,  idealism  is  adapted  to 
democracy,  because  it  stands  for  the  highest 
aims  of  humanity ;  and  democracy,  in  coming  to 
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its  own,  must  strive  for  all  that  higher  educa- 
tion represents,  all  great  causes.  If  there  is 
anything  democracy  needs,  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
absolute  value  of  truth,  justice,  honor,  honesty; 
the  power  of  great  convictions;  a  faith  in  the 
eternal  realities;  some  view,  however  dim,  of 
great  truths  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

All  this  may  seem  apart  from  the  question, 
How  does  idealism  meet  the  need  of  today?  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  general  answer  to  the 
question.  The  acknowledged  evils  are  making 
nature  the  only  deity,  success  the  chief  aim,  and 
pleasure  a  substitute  for  happiness  and  blessed- 
ness. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  painful 
description  of  the  times,  for  in  the  last  decade 
the  faults  of  the  body  politic  and  social  have 
been  painted  in  lurid  colors  in  the  press  and 
journals,  and  are  the  subject  of  daily  satire. 
Regarding  human  nature,  science,  substituting 
logic  for  facts,  as  the  idealists  claim,  can  find 
in  the  soul  of  man  nothing  but  the  elemental 
sensations  by  which  consciousness  is  developed, 
and  hence  denies  the  existence  and  sanction  of 
a  spiritual  world.  It  follows  that  wealth  and 
selfish  advantage  to  many  become  supreme 
values.  Lacking  the  splendid  vision,  men  with- 
out purpose,  the  weak,  the  vain,  the  idle  rich 
and  their  imitators,  turn  to  insipid  pleasures, 
often  badly  flavored.    The  influence  of  the  gods 
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of  utility  makes  education  superficial,  frag- 
mentary, and  purely  practical.  It  lessens  the 
faith  of  the  scholar  in  the  training  which  gives 
the  foundation  principles  of  science,  broadens 
the  outlook,  extends  the  vision,  develops  the 
whole  man,  and  prepares  for  large  service.  But 
there  are  constructive  forces  in  the  nation  guided 
by  true  ideals.  The  movement  for  a  new  ethics 
of  business,  for  moralizing  politics  and  govern- 
ment, the  desire  to  extend  social  justice,  are 
signs  of  a  healthy  reaction.  There  are  move- 
ments to  deepen  the  life  of  the  people  through 
religious  education,  art,  and  a  better  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  citizenship.  In  education  there 
are  tendencies  other  than  toward  the  merely 
practical,  attempts  to  strengthen  and  vitalize  it, 
to  cause  it  to  take  deep  root  and  send  out  boughs, 
bearing  blossom  and  fruit.  And  may  we  not 
hope  that  in  every  way  the  public  consciousness 
may  be  clarified?  Idealism  represents  and  pro- 
motes all  kinds  of  decency,  all  elements  of  good 
taste,  all  forms  of  justice,  all  that  elevates  stand- 
ards of  character,  all  that  redeems  life  from 
the  power  of  ugliness  and  degradation.  A  con- 
viction of  its  practical  value  would  bring  about 
many  beneficent  results.  The  Puritan  mind, 
barren  of  beauty,  would  turn  to  the  adornment 
of  the  home  and  the  joy  of  life.  Selfish  and 
unimaginative  business  would  create  and  embel- 
lish civic  centers  for  their  recreative  and  ele- 
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vating  influence  amidst  sordid  interests.  In- 
stead of  vulgar  and  degrading  plays  catering  to 
morbidness  and  coarseness,  the  stage  would  pre- 
sent only  clean  dramas  representing  healthful 
humor,  literature  of  merit,  and  sound  morals. 
The  press  would  assume  responsibility  for  its 
influence,  and  attain  the  dignity  of  worthy  lead- 
ership. Instead  of  the  vulgar  taste,  the  arro- 
gance, and  the  unworthy  example  sometimes 
shown  by  wealth,  which  create  disgust  and 
hatred,  we  should  have  simplicity,  responsibility, 
and  service.  Moreover,  by  the  side  of  absolute 
values,  the  annoyances,  petty  struggles,  burdens 
and  disasters  of  life  would  appear  trivial.  Men 
would  boldly  conquer  their  insurgent  impulses, 
would  meet  their  duties  with  courage,  and,  once 
having  had  the  vision,  would  face  permanently 
toward  the  things  of  highest  worth.  From  the 
Crusades  to  the  present  struggles  for  human 
betterment,  devotion  to  ideals  and  great  causes, 
faith  and  enthusiasm,  have  been  the  moving 
forces  in  the  world.  Lost  causes  have  often 
produced  the  highest  examples  and  the  greatest 
lessons.  Keligious  and  political  liberty  have 
meant  more  than  statecraft  or  the  ambition  of 
kings.  Many  discoveries  rich  in  practical  values 
have  been  made  through  a  devotion  independent 
of  gain  or  honor.  An  idea  led  the  Pilgrims  to 
Holland  and  later  to  America.  An  idea  aroused 
and  sustained  the  Eevolutionary  struggle  with 
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the  Mother  Country.  An  idea  fought  and  tri- 
umphed in  the  Civil  War.  The  ideal  of  justice 
rather  than  the  suffering  from  injustice  has 
brought  about  the  crusade  against  economic  and 
political  wrongs.  Whenever  a  leader  in  the  na- 
tion today  is  possessed  of  a  motive  superior  to 
personal  advantage,  he  strongly  appeals  to  the 
people — and  that  very  quality  of  motive  having 
an  absolute  value  always  is  a  peculiar  force  in 
leadership.  For  one  moment  of  supreme  sacri- 
fice towering  above  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, in  a  recent  great  disaster,  all  that  may  have 
been  previously  condemned  in  certain  men  was 
forgiven.  And,  whether  it  be  helping  the  dis- 
tressed, promoting  justice  between  classes,  puri- 
fying politics,  or  striving  for  a  better  civic 
consciousness,  the  work,  if  successful,  will  be  in- 
spired by  ideas  that  rise  above  personal  gain. 
Epochs  in  history  are  made  by  some  great 
spiritual  movement.  Nations  sometimes  set 
themselves  a  task,  like  securing  freedom  or  na- 
tional unity,  and  win  through  a  religious  faith 
in  the  cause.  The  recent  awakening  in  this 
country  is  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by  an  in- 
vigorating breath  from  the  spiritual  realm.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  not  the  history  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  but  the  record  of  great  art,  great 
literature,  great  acts  of  the  moral  will.  And 
this  country,  if,  as  prophesied  by  Kipling,  it 
shall  be  saved  at  last  in  spite  of  many  elements 
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of  self-destruction,  will  be  saved  by  a  growing 
spirit  of  idealism. 

How  does  idealism  relate  itself  to  the  new 
aims  of  efficiency  and  service?  Intimately  and 
affirmatively,  for  this  philosophy  does  not  lead 
to  contempt  for  the  world,  to  repose  and  con- 
templation and  a  premature  longing  for  eternal 
peace  in  another  life.  It  is  no  "  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  or  insubstantial  pageant,  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  on."  It  does  not  teach 
asceticism,  a  doctrine  which  is  regulative  and 
repressive  instead  of  constructive,  which  rejects 
many  natural  impulses  and  thus  loses  elements 
of  growth,  leaving  life  barren  when  it  might 
be  fruitful.  The  very  nature  of  idealism  re- 
quires intensive  living  in  the  world  of  affairs  as 
well  as  continuous  spiritual  growth.  Practical 
work  is  to  soul-development  what  sensations  are 
to  consciousness,  a  necessary  condition.  The 
doctrine  of  absolute  values  does  not  depreciate 
nature  and  utility;  it  appreciates  them  by  the 
larger  meaning  which  philosophy  gives. 

This  view  should  inspire  the  student  and 
arouse  him  to  the  highest  energy.  He  is  not 
deeply  stirred  by  an  ideal  of  mere  efficiency. 
True,  the  desire  to  earn  ready  money  may  prove 
a  stimulus  in  practical  studies.  But  to  prepare 
for  large  service,  the  student  must  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility  for   his   period   of   apprenticeship, 
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must  take  pride  in  a  rich  development  of  his 
powers,  and  feel  accountable  for  making  them 
of  highest  use.  He  must  have  great  ideals  of 
intellectual  power,  of  personal  worth,  and  of 
citizenship.  He  must  feel  the  divine  fire  in  his 
heart.  The  teacher,  who  could  give  his  pupils 
the  philosophy  of  life,  suggested  in  our  opening 
illustration  from  Stevenson,  would  do  a  larger 
service  than  by  the  formal  teaching  of  the 
whole  range  of  literature  used  in  the  schools. 

Idealism  requires  service,  because  only  by  re- 
lating himself  to  the  social  good  does  the  indi- 
vidual come  into  possession  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Service  is  not  always  understood  in  its  broad 
meaning.  It  suggests  foreign  missions,  or  vows 
of  poverty,  or  denial  of  pleasures,  or  some  mild 
form  of  martyrdom.  There  are  great  causes,  in 
which  men  of  peculiar  fitness  are  called  to  lead, 
that  require  large  sacrifice  and  a  higher  devo- 
tion. But  he  also  serves  who  does  his  work,  uses 
his  influence,  and  performs  his  charities  in  his 
own  field.  As  in  the  ^'  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'' 
in  some  small  gift,  the  act  of  hand  and  heart, 
may  be  seen  the  ideal  of  all  service,  a  semblance 
of  the  eternal  values. 

The  final  and  true  test  of  idealism  is  its  in- 
fluence on  personal  growth.  Idealism  is  no  mys- 
tical doctrine,  for  it  is  founded  on  experience; 
it  is  real  and  practical,  and  it  brings  to  youth 
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the  promise  of  a  rich  and  complete  life.  On 
its  disciples  a  task  is  imposed ;  to  them  is  offered 
a  peculiar  reward.  The  task  is  nothing  less  than 
a  lifelong  self-development  through  grappling 
with  difficulties  material  and  spiritual.  For 
the  higher  life  is  not  a  fixed  state  or  condition, 
but  a  progressive  realization.  It  is  not  a  gift, 
but  a  prize  to  be  won.  The  process  by  which 
it  is  reached  is  not  mere  suppression  or  control 
of  a  part  of  our  nature,  but  is  affirmative  and 
constructive,  engaging  the  whole  self.  From 
small  beginnings  this  life  is  gradually  fashioned. 
It  is  the  creative  evolution  of  a  personal  ideal, 
a  soul-growth  vitalized  by  the  active  will.  The 
ideal  life,  once  experienced,  arouses  the  dormant 
energies  and  stimulates  the  desire  in  everything 
to  reach  the  highest  and  best,  to  be  loyal  to  every 
worthy  cause  and  work  for  its  triumph. 

The  rewards  are  many.  The  mind,  made 
elastic  and  hopeful,  shares  the  healthful  joys  of 
life.  The  whole  world  of  beauty  is  enhanced,  is 
beheld  in  a  ''  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land."  Every  task  is  made  lighter,  for  the 
world,  labor,  life  as  a  whole,  have  a  new  mean- 
ing. But  the  peculiar  reward  is  the  worth  of 
the  resulting  character,  the  discovery  of  life's 
poetry  and  reality,  the  sense  of  accord  with  the 
universal  purpose.  The  entire  influence  of  ideal- 
ism is  as  a  kindly  light  that  leads  men  step  by 
step,  amid  difficulties,  in  faith  toward  the  spirit- 
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ual  unity  that  includes  and  animates  the  whole. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  is  a  phrase  vague  and 
difficult,  yet  having  a  meaning.  Life  today  is 
fragmentary.  In  the  common  judgment,  the 
large  view  of  philosophy  has  lost  its  value.  Edu- 
cation is  more  and  more  specialized.  Men  are 
engaged  in  narrow  occupations.  Science  in- 
vestigates particular  points  in  its  field.  Indi- 
vidual experiences  are  studied  in  detail  and 
portrayed  in  mental  and  social  science  and  in 
fiction.  It  is  necessary  to  gather  material,  but 
also  to  classify  and  interpret.  Science  must 
encompass  entire  fields  and  relate  all  parts  of 
human  knowledge.  Man  must  place  himself  in 
society  as  a  whole.  He  must  view  his  labor  as 
part  of  a  universal  task.  He  must  see  life  as 
a  unit.  He  must  seize  the  beauty  and  good  of 
the  world  in  one  thought.  It  is  the  work  of 
philosophy  to  grasp  the  unities,  to  rise  through 
broader  and  broader  conceptions  to  the  most 
comprehensive — ^that  of  the  whole.  Emerson, 
in  his  poem,  "  Each  and  AH,''  gives  a  beautiful 
illustration : 

"All  are  needed  by  each  one; 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

He  brings  home  from  the  field  the  singing  spar- 
row, but  it  cheers  not  now;  he  did  not  bring 
with  it  the  river  and  sky.  He  brings  home  deli- 
cate seashells,  but  they 
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"  Hac  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 
With  the  sun,  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild  uproar." 

Again  he  stands  under  the  sky  *'  full  of  light 
and  of  Deity  "  and  sees  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  each  object  in  the  unity  of  setting,  and  yields 
himself  to  the  perfect  whole.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  origin  and  reality,  the  spiritual  sense, 
the  light  within,  is  a  fact,  and,  treated  as  such, 
it  becomes  a  revealing  and  energizing  power.  To 
many  minds,  it  appears  as  proof  of  a  world  of 
spirit  in  contrast  with  the  world  of  nature,  and 
evidence  of  a  universal  spiritual  life.  What- 
ever limitations  even  idealists  may  give  their 
thought,  and  whatever  view  they  may  take  of 
ultimate  unity  and  true  reality,  the  mind  of  sim- 
ple faith  will  still  hold  belief  with  the  poet  whom 
we  of  the  older  generation  used  to  read : 

"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

No  wonder  a  great  philosopher  exclaims,  * '  There 
is  no  reality  but  in  the  spiritual  world,  no  sub- 
stance but  in  the  spiritual  life.'' 


VI 

Epics  in  Prose 

**  In  distant  days  of  wild  romance, 
Of  magic,  mist,  and  fable, 
When  stones  could  argue,  trees  advance. 
And  brutes  to  talk  were  able." 

I  LEARNED  these  lines  as  a  schoolboy,  and  had 
then,  doubtless,  many  a  dream  of  the  fabulous 
and  the  heroic  which  after  the  experiences  of 
life  come  no  more  or  reappear  in  altered  and 
prosaic  forms.  Those  were  days  of  fancies,  these 
of  reality — and  I  would  not  exchange  them. 

Epics  are  the  romances  of  a  nation's  child- 
hood written  in  the  period  of  its  youth  when 
consciousness  of  unity  dawns  and  national  pride, 
enthusiasm,  and  aspiration  are  awakened.  The 
themes  are  the  traditions  and  heroes  of  its  early 
history — the  times  of  knight-errantry  and  super- 
natural alventures,  when  fables  were  current 
and  gods  mingled  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Facts 
are  magnified,  courage  becomes  god-like,  senti- 
ment is  exaggerated.  Deeds  are  remote  and 
102 
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mighty  and  flame-colored — nothing  familiar  or 
commonplace  mars  the  splendid  vision. 

We  live  in  a  grown-up  age.  Maturity  rejects 
the  dreams  of  childhood,  fact  replaces  fancy, 
analysis  supplants  imagination,  present  inter- 
ests dominate,  democracy  makes  practical  de- 
mands on  over-refined  culture.  We  live  in 
reality. 

Science  searches  for  exact  truth,  is  agnostic 
until  it  demonstrates.  We  examine  things  by 
microscope,  telescope,  and  spectroscope,  and  with 
complicated  experiments  and  inductions  discover 
elements  and  forces  and  define  natural  laws. 
The  searchlight  is  thrown  on  history ;  the  condi- 
tions of  progress  are  analyzed ;  superstitions  and 
fallacies  disappear.  The  muses  no  longer  in- 
spire, and,  if  we  sing,  it  is  the  song  of  steam  or 
the  romance  of  the  day's  work. 

And  we  must  face  the  cold  facts  of  a  scientific 
and  practical  age,  the  environments  and  adjust- 
ments of  today,  and  see  clearly  our  problems. 
When  the  young  man  asks  us  for  a  modern  view 
of  life,  we  must  find  a  rational  answer.  The  epic 
celebrates  deeds  and  a  hero,  great  occasions  and 
the  man  equal  to  meet  them,  genius  and  ac- 
complishment, purpose  and  success,  full  use  of 
powers  to  an  end,  and  in  so  far  teaches  ethical 
lessons  for  any  age.  The  themes  are  heroism 
and  glory;  and  these  ideals  in  the  less  poetic 
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form  of  efficiency  and  well-earned  reputation 
remain,  the  possible  attainment  not  only  of 
fortune 's  favorites  but  of  all  who  will  prove  their 
fitness  and  worth.  There  remains  a  field  for  un- 
written epics;  and,  if  we  must  write  them  here- 
after in  prose,  we  can  wTite  them  well  and  fill 
them  with  useful  facts,  if  not  useless  fancy. 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  tone  of  pessimism.  We 
must  believe  that  with  a  clearer  conception  of 
truth  human  welfare  will  be  increased  and  the 
beauty  of  the  world  will  be  revealed  in  brighter 
colors. 

We  have  a  modern  hero  for  an  epic  in  prose, 
who  represents  in  intense  degree  the  scientific 
spirit. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  chose  his  scientific  pur- 
suit in  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  renouncing  the  many  possible  advan- 
tages in  life  that  the  world  values  highly;  at 
the  time  it  was  almost  a  vow  of  poverty  and 
sacrifice.  There  was  no  question  of  position  or 
salary  or  popularity  or  recognition.  His  sub- 
ject required  infinite  patience  in  observation, 
comparison,  and  induction,  and  he  pursued  his 
labor  with  unsurpassed  zeal  and  conscientious- 
ness. So  far  as  possible  he  founded  his  state- 
ments on  his  own  investigations,  proved  all 
things,  for  he  was  responsible  for  truthful  in- 
ferences regarding  the  unity  of  plan  and  vari- 
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ous  adaptations  to  ends  in  the  forms  of  organic 
life.  He  surrendered  his  will  to  the  truth  be- 
fore him,  and  followed  humbly  whithersoever  it 
led — and  we  must  remember  that  a  fact  in  nature 
is  God's  verity. 

He  was  fearless  in  his  research,  and,  regarding 
an  unpopular  question  based  upon  evolution,  said 
he  would  stop  at  no  point  as  long  as  clear  rea- 
soning would  carry  him  further.  He  had  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  anyone  who  refused  to  face 
the  logical  consequences  of  new  discovery.  His 
standard  of  veracity  in  science  and  in  life  was 
the  highest ;  to  this  he  was  ready  to  subordinate 
all  personal  ambition.  When  sure  of  his  ground, 
he  was  eager  to  defend  it  courageously  like  a 
knight  of  old  and  against  all  comers.  His  ideals 
were  truth  without  self-deception,  duty  and  the 
performance  of  it,  disregard  of  consequences. 
He  had  "  an  enormous  longing  for  the  highest 
and  best  in  all  shapes. ' '  He  took  a  grand  view 
of  the  world  and  its  laws  as  a  whole,  but  refused 
an  entrance  to  the  promised  land  unless  by  the 
path  he  had  chosen — the  way  of  truth  as  he 
saw  it. 

His  work  was  largely  in  the  interest  of  science 
itself.  He  believed  a  thing  might  be  worth  doing 
for  its  own  sake,  even  if  there  were  no  recom- 
pense for  the  doer.  And  here  he  rose  to  the 
Platonic  ideal  of  the  man  who  could  be  just 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  though  totally  misunder- 
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stood  and  misinterpreted.  To  him  the  develop- 
ment of  one's  faculties,  the  feeling  of  growth 
in  knowledge  and  power  were  among  the  perma- 
nent satisfactions  of  life.  He  sought  not  hap- 
piness but  peace  and  self-respect. 

But  he  was  not  limited  to  mere  knowledge; 
he  applied  principles  to  life.  He  was  concerned 
in  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  common  people  and  preferred  an  audience 
in  fustian  to  any  fashionable  assemblage.  No- 
where does  Huxley  appear  greater  than  in  his 
lectures  to  workingmen.  Here  he  showed  at  the 
same  time  the  true  spirit  of  science  and  his 
broad  humanity  and  sympathy  with  humble  life. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  the  wonders  of  the  facts 
among  which  they  lived  and  of  the  material  on 
which  they  labored.  He  made  clear  that  vice  is 
a  violation  of  plain  laws  of  nature  and  brings 
penalties,  and  that  physical  virtues  are  essential 
to  a  healthy  soul.  He  had  his  vocation,  his 
scientific  pursuit,  but  believed  man  does  not  live 
by  science  alone.  His  various  intellectual  and 
sociological  interests  and  his  share  in  public 
duties  made  him  a  practical,  useful,  and  helpful 
citizen  to  the  full  measure  of  his  great  power 
and  manhood. 

His  view  of  a  liberal  education  is  so  noble 
that  I  quote  it :  "  That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a 
liberal  education,  who  has  been  so  trained  in 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 
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will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the 
work  that  as  a  mechanism  it  is  capable  of ;  whose 
intellect  is  a  clear  cold  logic  engine,  with  all  its 
parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working 
order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned 
to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose 
mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the 
laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted 
ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  pas- 
sions are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous 
will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who 
has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  na- 
ture or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect 
others  as  himself.  *  *  *  In  an  ideal  university, 
the  very  air  the  student  breathes  should  be 
charged  with  that  enthusiasm  for  truth,  that 
fanaticism  of  veracity,  which  is  a  greater  pos- 
session than  much  learning;  a  nobler  gift 
than  the  power  of  increasing  knowledge;  by 
so  much  greater  and  nobler  than  these,  as 
the  moral  nature  of  man  is  greater  than 
the  intellectual;  for  veracity  is  the  heart  of 
morality. ' ' 

I  remember  that  one  of  our  professors,  a  like 
devoted  man  in  his  fashion,  whose  name  is  now 
written  in  golden  letters  on  the  tablets  of  our 
memory,  in  his  last  hours  of  suffering  hoped  he 
jnight  live  long  enough  to  read  the  life  of  Hux- 
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ley  then  just  from  the  press — and  to  him  the 
history  was  an  epic  though  in  prose. 

Huxley's  intellectual  standards,  his  devotion 
and  efficiency,  show  what  men  can  do  and  what 
they  must  do  in  some  manner  and  degree,  if 
they  will  conform  to  the  spirit  and  demands  of 
today.  Every  profession  and  occupation  of  skill 
requires  scientific  aptitude,  and  the  full  and  best 
use  of  one's  powers. 

The  engineer  must  know  his  foundation  mathe- 
matics and  science,  have  at  command  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  related  to  his  profession, 
grasp  all  the  elements  that  affect  the  accuracy  or 
economy  of  his  work,  in  structural  problems 
must  judge  the  strength,  beauty,  and  adaptation 
of  his  design,  know  to  a  nicety  the  safety  margin, 
for  it  may  be  a  matter  of  the  safety  of  human 
lives,  must  be  strong  of  muscle,  steady  of  nerve, 
and  clear  of  head,  be  prepared  to  encounter 
dangers  and  meet  emergencies  as  great  as  in  the 
tide  and  turn  of  battle.  You  remember  Kipling's 
Mc Andrew's  Hymn  and  the  dandified  young 
lord  who  asks  *'  Mister  Mc  Andrew,  don't  you 
think  steam  spoils  romance  at  sea  ?  "  The  sturdy 
engineer  emphatically  pronounces  him  an  idiot, 
and  exclaims,  ''  Lord,  send  a  man  like  Eobbie 
Bums  to  sing  the  Song  o'  Steam."  He  sees 
wonder  and  grandeur  in  the  vast  complex  of 
machinery  whose  every  part  he  knows  so  well, 
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almost  superhuman  genius  in  the  builder,  and, 
by  that  token,  looks  forward  to  the  realization 
of  his  ideal,  namely  the  building  of  the  Perfect 
Ship.  And  he  expresses  a  modest  hope  it  may 
find  a  record  in  heaven  that  he  is  faithful  to  his 
trust — the  safety  of  thousands  of  human  lives. 

The  physician  must  win  his  way  by  exacting 
and  strenuous  work,  be  throughout  life  a  dili- 
gent learner,  know  and  test  each  new  discovery, 
apply  scientific  analysis  to  his  theories  and  his 
practice,  bring  his  best  to  every  problem,  en- 
counter dangers  and  do  deeds  of  charity  and 
mercy.  He  must  be  unvarying  in  honor,  delicacy, 
and  sympathy.  The  picture  of  men,  high  and 
low,  standing  with  bared  heads  in  bitterest  win- 
ter to  do  honor  at  the  grave  of  Drumtochty's 
beloved  Doctor  will  live  like  some  old  hymn  or 
universal  prayer.  His  friend  prayed  at  his 
deathbed  *'  Almichty  God,  be  kind  tae  him  as 
he's  been  tae  us  a'  for  forty  year  '';  and  his 
noblest  epitaph  was  '*  I  pray  that  all  doctors 
everywhere  may  share  his  spirit. ' ' 

I  met  a  lawyer  in  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, an  American  who  had  practiced  there  many 
years.  I  made  inquiry  regarding  the  ethics  of 
the  legal  profession  and  the  standards  of  justice 
in  England.  He  replied  that  the  administration 
of  justice  was  speedy  and  efficient;  that  judges 
are  appointed  solely  on  ground  of  intelligence, 
judgment,  character,  and  general  fitness ;  that  an 
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attorney  would  not  dare  to  mislead  the  court  as 
to  fact  or  law,  and  for  any  violation  of  honor  he 
would  suffer  penalties  even  to  loss  of  privilege 
and  would  be  ostracized  by  his  professional 
brethren.  Whether  the  statement  was  overdrawn 
or  not  it  describes  worthy  ideals  for  the  legal 
calling.  A  broad  training,  a  special  knowledge 
of  history,  political  science,  logic,  ethics,  and 
elements  of  law  are  the  necessary  foundation  for 
the  jurist.  The  field  of  research  in  principles, 
individual  cases,  and  special  evidence  is  limit- 
less, and  every  client  may  justly  claim  of  his 
advocate  thorough  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
trust  within  the  truth  of  the  cause.  Law  is  or 
should  be  the  formal  expression  of  the  ethical 
principles  which  are  the  basis  of  justice.  And, 
as  the  physician  studies  to  improve  his  science, 
to  remove  the  causes  of  disease,  and  to  promote 
health,  so  should  the  legal  fraternity  study  so- 
cial science,  help  to  improve  the  laws  and  to 
remove  injustice  and  the  causes  of  strife.  Prece- 
dent which  ignores  scientific  progress  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  age.  Jurisprudence  is  not  be- 
yond revision  and  the  whole  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  laws  might  be  re-examined  with 
profit. 

Teaching  has  become  a  science  as  well  as  an 
art.  The  history  of  education,  and  the  science 
of  education  as  revealed  in  physiology;  psy- 
chology, the  evolution  of  the  race,  and  the  study 
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of  the  child  are  prerequisite.  The  teacher  will 
find  that  public  demands  are  great,  that  every 
day's  work  is  an  experiment,  every  step  an  in- 
duction, discovery  unlimited,  and  progress  im- 
perative. 

Industrial  occupations  are  no  less  exacting. 
They  require  power  to  invent  and  organize  and 
execute;  fitness  to  take  a  responsible  place  in  a 
vast  and  complicated  business  organization, 
strength  to  be  a  link  in  a  chain  the  breaking  of 
which  may  bring  financial  loss  or  great  disaster. 
And  the  man  in  corduroys,  who  does  bravely  and 
well  the  task  assigned,  who  has  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  a  clean  and  temperate  life,  is  a  rough- 
hewn  type  of  the  men  who  in  whatever  calling 
are  to  do  the  world's  work,  when  much  that  is 
false  has  perished  from  our  civilization  and  so- 
cial parasites  are  no  longer  possible.  There  was 
a  remarkable  incident  in  the  building  of  one 
of  the  bridges  across  the  Niagara.  As  the  ap- 
proaching segments  of  the  structure  were  joined 
temporarily  by  a  plank  thrown  across  the  re- 
maining space,  a  workman  stepped  to  the  center 
of  the  plank  and  stood  on  his  head  above  the 
awful  chasm  with  legs  waving  in  the  air  in 
defiance  of  nature  and  in  triumph  over  its  ob- 
stacles. He  had  dedicated  the  bridge;  and  he 
exercised  his  right.  He  had  helped  lay  the 
foundation,  had  shared  each  day's  hardship  and 
drudgery,  was  a  part  of  the  great  work.     Ac- 
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complishment  was  to  him  what  discovery  was  to 
Archimedes.  Were  the  picture  not  formally 
ludicrous,  I  would  have  a  statue  of  this  daring 
knight  of  labor,  reverse-rampant,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  romance  of  industry. 

Modern  life  is  a  field  for  tests  more  severe, 
courage  larger,  devotion  more  zealous,  energy 
more  complete,  and  deeds  greater  than  were  ever 
sung  in  heroic  strains.  Peace  has  its  victories; 
knowledge  has  its  conquests;  practical  life  has 
its  heroisms.  Acts  are  done  in  occupations  of 
skill,  in  the  professions,  and  in  public  life  that 
are  worthy  of  art,  and  they  are  celebrated  yearly 
by  historian,  novelist ,  poet,  dramatist,  and 
painter.  If  we  have  not  supernatural  agencies 
to  assist  us,  we  have  science,  adroitness,  and 
self-help;  if  we  have  not  dragons  and  fiends 
to  overcome,  we  have  crime  and  poverty  and 
sickness  and  other  evils,  and  can  play  the  St. 
George  or  St.  Michael  with  profit  and  renown; 
if  we  have  not  knights-errant,  we  have  seekers 
for  truth;  if  we  have  not  the  enchantment  of 
remote  places  and  times  and  false  traditions, 
we  have  more  important  realities ;  if  we  have  not 
exaggerated  fancies,  we  have  greater  knowledge ; 
if  we  have  not  the  spectacular  life  of  aristocracy 
and  courts  and  conquests,  we  have  the  glories 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  the  conflicts  with 
nature's  forces. 

The  exterior  of  life  today  may  seem  forbid- 
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ding,  but  there  may  be  gladness  at  the  heart  of 
it.  Time  is  short  to  the  busy  man;  arduous 
work  performed  as  a  duty  may  carry  with  it 
sound  enjoyment ;  there  is  sense  of  strength  and 
growth  in  the  sane  use  of  the  powers.  When 
man  embodies  his  thought,  expresses  it  in  tangible 
forms,  he  relates  himself  more  to  the  universal 
Creator.  The  organ-maker  shares  with  the  or- 
ganist and  the  composer  the  triumph  of  music. 
The  humblest  worker  may  bring  fidelity  to  his 
craft  and  thus  aim  at  the  universal  art  ideal — 
perfection  in  execution.  The  pride  in  doing 
things  well  is  one  of  the  best  satisfactions  in  life, 
and  art  in  mechanism  and  industry  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  its  finer  creative  forms.  The 
success  of  Michelangelo  was  not  in  sculpture 
only,  but  in  architecture,  and  Da  Vinci's  glory 
comes  from  his  gifts  to  science  as  well  as  from 
the  transcendent  genius  of  the  Mona  Lisa  and 
the  Last  Supper.  Devotion  to  pure  science  has 
its  rewards.  There  is  tonic  in  logical  mental 
action,  happiness  in  pursuit  and  attainment. 
Many  a  discoverer  leaps  for  joy  as  did 
Archimedes  when  at  a  flash  of  truth  he  ran 
madly  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse  shouting 
Eureka.  Fact  is  greater  than  fiction.  To  know 
the  thing  that  is  as  it  is  brings  man  into  har- 
mony with  God's  thought  and  helps  him  to 
realize  himself.  The  scientific  attitude  is  the 
only  honest  one.     Whether  learning  new  truth 
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or  applying  principles  to  use,  the  scientific 
worker  stands  on  firm  foundations ;  his  upbuild- 
ing is  substantial  and  permanent.  The  spirit 
of  truth-seeking  betters  material  and  social  con- 
ditions, corrects  our  ideals,  gives  saneness 
and  freedom  to  poetry  and  art,  and  I  believe 
it  will  rationalize  and  strengthen  our  faith 
in  the  beneficent  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
world. 

In  consequence  of  modern  conditions,  the  de- 
mand for  efficiency  in  whatever  service  is  grow- 
ing every  year, — and  efficiency  depends  in  part 
upon  a  quality  and  action  of  the  mind  which 
are  essentially  scientific — the  power  to  be  ob- 
servant, inventive,  exact,  logical  and  persistent. 
The  percentage  of  failures  is  large  and  among 
the  causes  we  may  count  a  certain  moral  attitude 
of  irresponsibility.  Home  discipline  and  formal 
education  frequently  leave  the  youth  with  an 
awkward  shambling  mind,  untrained  to  any 
kind  of  accuracy,  incapable  of  executing  or  even 
conceiving  any  definite  purpose,  heedless  of  duty. 
Manual  training  has  a  value  not  solely  intel- 
lectual or  commercial.  It  has  moral  worth  in 
that  it  teaches  the  pupil  to  use  his  ingenuity,  to 
depend  upon  himself,  to  carry  a  piece  of  work  to 
a  finish  and  clean  up  the  job. 

A  professor  in  one  of  our  universities  asked 
his  assistant  to  hang  a  map  high  on  the  wall 
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in  his  lecture  room.  Soon  the  young  man  re- 
turned from  a  short  search  and  said  ''  I  can't 
find  a  stepladder."  The  professor  turned  upon 
him  sharply:  "  Now  probably  my  time  is  more 
valuable  than  yours.  Do  you  wish  me  to  find 
a  ladder  for  you?  Go  buy,  borrow,  beg  a  lad- 
der, climb  a  post,  get  a  balloon,  use  your  own 
ways  and  means,  hang  up  that  map !  "  And  the 
youth  received  a  much  needed  lesson,  of  more 
value  perhaps  than  any  year  of  his  college.  In 
contrast,  I  once  had  an  excellent  recommenda- 
tion for  a  candidate  for  a  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  it  came  from  the  president  of  his  alma 
mater.  "  I  think  he  will  do.  I  recently  gave 
him  an  important  investigation,  allowing  a  week 
for  the  work.  In  three  days  he  reported  with 
all  the  data,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  scheme,  the  cost,  the  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, the  probable  results — nothing  was  wanting 
and  everything  was  accurate.  I  think  he  is  the 
man  for  you.'' 

Thackeray  was  a  keen  analyst  of  human  na- 
ture. He  describes  the  career  of  many  young  men. 
And  we  might  draw  the  inference  from  his  writ- 
ings that  almost  any  youth  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, brought  up  in  idleness  and  luxury,  flat- 
tered, an  habitue  of  fashionable  society,  is  likely 
to  be  useless  and  worthless,  if  he  does  not  go 
to  the  dogs  utterly ;  and  that  nothing  but  some 
act  of  providence  compelling  him  to  struggle 
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with  poverty,  depend  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  gradually  work  his  way  upward,  can  save 
him. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances is  not  found  wanting.  In  school  and  in 
business  everyone  constantly  undergoes  examina- 
tion tests.  To  wrestle  stoutly  with  studies  means 
more  than  academic  degrees;  you  are  on  trial 
for  some  position  requiring  energy.  In  student 
days  every  responsibility  or  trust,  every  strug- 
gle with  difficulties  is  a  proof  of  one's  mettle. 
The  forms  and  forces  of  nature,  the  active  world, 
places  of  leadership,  society  offer  probationary 
tests.  Temptations  to  dishonor  or  dishonesty 
are  the  preliminary  examinations  in  industrial 
and  civic  fitness,  and  the  results  go  on  record 
and  remain.  Resourceful,  responsible  men  are 
needed  in  every  calling,  and  only  such  will  fill 
high  places  in  this  age  of  science  and  reality. 
Happy,  I  say,  is  the  man  who  is  tried  and  is 
not  found  wanting. 

What  of  our  ethical  problems?  Are  our 
spiritual  dramas  tame  and  uninteresting?  The 
reaction  against  routine  life  is  powerful  enough 
today.  Untamed  impulses  coming  down  from 
heaven  knows  what  remote  savage  or  animal 
ancestry  sweep  men  onward  to  a  tragic  end — 
impulses  which  they  are  too  cowardly  or  too 
weak  to  resist. 
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To  all  swift  things  for  swiftness  did  I  sue ; 
Clung  to  the  whistling  mane  of  every  wind." 


Character-making  may  still  mean  fighting  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  calling  spiritual  aid  to 
exorcise  demons.  Like  Luther,  men  must  arise 
in  courage  and  strength  and  hurl  missiles  at 
the  head  of  the  devil  himself.  New  occasions 
make  new  duties.  An  ethical  code  has  not  yet 
been  wrought  out  for  many  changing  social, 
political,  and  commercial  conditions,  and  the 
times  await  epoch-making  leaders. 

Huxley  carried  the  scientific  spirit  into  the 
ethical  field.  *'  Veracity,"  he  said,  **  is  the 
heart  of  morality."  His  **  fanaticism  of  ve- 
racity "  was  the  larger  secret  of  his  greatness. 
No  wonder  that  vileness  of  every  sort  to  him 
was  despicable,  and  that  he  found  in  Carlyle  a 
kindred  spirit  and  learned  from  him  a  hatred 
of  shams  and  humbugs.  In  scientific  investiga- 
tion a  man  would  lose  caste  who  knowingly  devi- 
ated from  truth.  A  real  devotee  to  science 
should  appear  as  an  anomaly,  were  he  not  clean, 
truthful,  honest,  honorable,  and  just,  did  he  not 
have  like  Huxley  *  *  an  enormous  longing  for  the 
highest  and  best  in  all  shapes."  Hugo's  Val- 
jean,  when  he  saw  an  innocent  man  about  to  be 
condemned  for  his  own  crime,  was  seized  by  the 
power  of  right  in  his  own  conscience,  and,  as  he 
rose  in  court  and  declared  his  identity,  a  great 
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light,  the  beauty  of  moral  truth,  seemed  to  the 
audience  to  shine  before  them.  The  spirit  of 
veracity  would  make  the  influence  of  journalism, 
literature,  and  the  drama  truthful  and  helpful; 
would  create  an  era  of  social  justice;  would  re- 
move the  caste  feeling  that  admits  only  the 
aristocracy  to  its  heaven,  and  extend  sympathy 
to  humble  life;  would  prove  the  saving  power 
of  work  from  the  tyranny  of  impulse  and  from 
every  form  of  evil ;  would  teach  men  to  keep  in 
touch  with  nature  and  reality  and  sound  senti- 
ment, and  thus  check  decadent  and  degenerate 
tendencies.  In  Huxley's  view,  to  learn  to  love 
all  beauty  whether  of  nature  or  of  art  is  a  part 
of  liberal  education.  To  ignore  a  great  ob- 
jective fact,  is  certainly  unscientific.  Science 
has  for  its  objects  not  only  material  things  and 
natural  laws  but  the  quality  of  human  life,  and, 
when  it  comes  to  its  full  realization,  it  will 
include  the  beautiful  and  the  good  as  well  as 
the  true.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  the  mission 
of  science  to  remove  evils  by  revealing  clearly 
the  laws  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health, 
to  pervade  the  entire  field  of  knowledge,  feeling, 
and  endeavor  and  finally  bring  human  thought 
and  conduct  into  harmony  with  the  ''  eternal 
verities." 

Heroic  deeds  and  glory  are  the  ideals  of  an 
epic  age.  Are  not  their  modern  substitutes, 
practical   efficiency   and  well-earned  character, 
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worthy  aims  of  this  or  any  age?  Is  there  not 
room  for  devotion,  gladness,  and  enthusiasm? 
Does  not  the  gain  in  knowledge,  in  strength, 
and  in  the  permanent  satisfactions  of  life  more 
than  balance  the  loss  in  romance? 

Our  crude  analysis  of  modern  life  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  kind  of  work,  but  the  mental  attitude 
which  counts,  and  that  service,  sympathy,  and 
a  cheerful  philosophy  are  chief  sources  of  hap- 
piness. Every  right  implies  duties;  fidelity  to 
them  relates  our  activities  to  the  common  good, 
and  the  world  makes  returns  to  those  who  do 
something  for  it.  Modern  art  and  literature 
idealize  everyday  life,  and  they  represent  the 
present  tendency  of  thought — a  reaction  against 
pessimism.  Optimism  says — The  world,  life, 
the  place  in  which  you  are,  and  the  work  you 
have  to  do  are  good;  your  surroundings  are 
beautiful;  your  neighbors  are  worthy;  humble 
life  has  passions,  ambitions,  and  virtues  deserv- 
ing of  the  pen  of  genius;  the  common,  the  fa- 
miliar, the  things  of  today  are  full  of  interest; 
good  is  not  alone  of  a  past  age  or  coming  cen- 
tury ;  here  are  the  elements  out  of  which  poetry, 
success,  and  happiness  are  wrought — opportuni- 
ties to  do  your  best  and  ally  yourselves  with 
all  that  is  best  everywhere.  Emerson  had  this 
insight:  *'  I  ask  not  for  the  great,  the  remote, 
the  romantic ;  I  embrace  the  common ;  I  explore 
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and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  familiar,  the  low." 
Illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  philosophy  are 
not  few  or  far  to  seek.  I  have  seen,  here,  the 
hillsides  painted  with  purple  and  red,  or  covered 
with  dark  green  lighted  here  and  there  with 
crimson  and  yellow,  and  changing  under  deep 
shadows.  In  late  autumn  along  the  ravines  I 
have  seen  the  bare  shrubs  with  the  glory  of  old 
gold  running  along  their  tops,  transmuted  in 
winter  into  silver  and  replaced  in  spring  with 
emerald.  And  on  dark  days  deep  blue  has  settled 
upon  the  mountain,  while  the  summit  was 
crowned  with  heavy  clouds  and  mists,  mysteri- 
ous and  solemn  as  on  the  heights  where  God  gave 
laws  to  His  people.  And  on  some  dome  or  crag 
I  have  felt  the  mind  answer  to  the  call  of  grand- 
eur and  beauty  and  grow  into  harmony  with  the 
scene. 

Besides  one's  occupation,  there  is  the  whole 
field  of  elective  interests.  "We  can  relate  ourselves 
to  the  world,  our  fellowmen,  and  the  Creator 
of  all  in  endless  ways  for  growth,  service,  and 
happiness.  Human  nature  remains  substantially 
the  same.  If  the  feelings  are  better  regulated, 
they  are  more  extended  and  varied,  and  the  emo- 
tional life  in  all  tones  and  keys  may  be  full  of 
music.  Science  does  not  rob  nature  of  beauty, 
but  adds  to  its  wonder.  Instead  of  vague  or 
fantastic  charcoal  sketches,  the  mind  makes  ac- 
curate   photographs,    even    in   colors,   and   the 
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pictures  become  the  material  for  fresh  art  and 
poetry.  In  any  condition  of  life  in  which  men 
can  play  a  fair  part  do  not  indifference  and 
unhappiness  mean  mental  blindness  ?  * '  If  thine 
eye  be  clear,  thy  whole  body  will  be  in 
light.'' 

In  the  leafless  autumn,  when  the  fields  were 
brown  and  bare,  you  have  looked  to  the  western 
horizon  and  watched  the  glow  and  afterglow 
of  sunset,  and  every  part  of  the  scene  related 
itself  in  some  way  to  the  glory  of  the  distant 
view.  This  is  an  allegory  for  the  wisdom  which 
looks  to  the  far  spiritual  horizon.  This  wisdom 
reveals  the  unity  of  the  world;  connects  the 
parts  of  experience  with  some  great  prin- 
ciple; shows  events  in  true  perspective,  and 
puts  just  estimates  on  life  values;  gives  poise 
to  the  character  and  strength  to  the  heart ;  con- 
firms the  belief  that  somehow  following  the  ideals 
called  best  is  the  true  way  of  life;  creates  a 
rational  faith  that  beyond  the  scene  on  which 
the  human  drama  is  played  are  some  great  power 
and  some  great  purpose  and  that  these  are  benef- 
icent. 

"Man  chooses  not  his  labour's  sphere. 
Who  knows  and  follows  out  his  call, 
Has  seen  God's  writing  on  the  wall, 
In  words  of  fire,  '  Your  place  is  here !  ' 
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Manly,  as  the  hands  that  smite, 

Are  the  hands  that  hold  the  hoe. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Daily  drudgery  [shall]  be  one 

With  star-flights  beyond  the  sun. 
«         »         «         «         « 

Life  and  serving  God's  the  same ! " 


VII 

The  Scholar  and  the  New  Civic  Spirit 

Saint  Simeon  Stylites  stood  on  a  pillar  sixty- 
feet  high  for  thirty  years — this  for  his  soul's 
benefit  and  the  glory  of  God.  He  was  a  product 
of  his  age  and  the  age's  philosophy.  The  other 
world,  states  of  mind,  the  good  of  the  soul 
through  torture  of  the  body,  contempt  of  prac- 
tical life,  were  interests  that  governed  many  holy- 
men.  The  saint  was  a  hermit  or  a  monastic  and 
the  scholar  a  recluse,  meditating  on  theology  and 
knowledge.  It  is  a  long  history — ^the  gradual 
emergence  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  cell 
into  the  light. 

Today  we  witness  another  kind  of  extreme 
devotion  shown  by  the  recent  conquest  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  which  impels  to 
action  and  adventure,  urges  to  the  limit  of  en- 
deavor, and  dares  the  impossible,  shows  our  age 
in  one  sublime  aspect.  But  lately,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  men  who  reached  the 
Ultimate  North  and  South.  Surely  a  great  glory 
has  come  out  of  the  frozen  North  through  the 
daring  of  explorers;  and  now  out  of  the  frozen 
123 
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South,  in  a  world-wide  and  enduring  story  filled 
with  pathos,  and  in  another  of  triumph  and  re- 
nown. This  spirit  represents  our  times — man's 
expression  of  himself,  the  impulse  that  reaches 
out  toward  whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful, whatever  is  good,  whatever  has  worth 
measured  by  the  effort  to  attain  it.  This  spirit 
is  akin  to  the  ideals  which  we  hold  before  youth 
or  set  as  a  far  goal  for  endeavor.  It  is  akin  to 
the  spiritual  aim  at  "  something  beyond  "  that 
has  a  value  not  in  money,  but  in  itself.  It  leads 
to  the  conquest  of  nature,  enterprise  in  business, 
and  all  forms  of  achievement.  The  scholar  finds 
himself  in  a  new  age  with  claims  that  in  ways 
call  for  constant  adjustment. 

The  individual  today  is  in  the  midst  of  things. 
There  is  little  thought  of  castles  in  Spain  or  a 
remote  Paradise.  We  do  not  dwell  on  the  glory 
that  was  Greece,  but  create  glory  in  the  present. 
We  do  not,  like  Mohammed,  journey  to  a  dis- 
tant mountain,  but  build  a  mountain  in  our 
midst.  The  ' '  something  beyond  ' '  means  future 
progress,  the  growth  of  mind,  justice  among 
men.  We  are  to  find  some  sort  and  degree  of 
culture  in  any  labor,  service  in  any  occupation; 
to  transmute  drudgery  into  joy  of  doing,  and 
leaden  indifference  into  spiritual  alliance  with 
the  Universal  Will. 

We  forget  that  genius  in  the  past  grew  out 
of  its  immediate  surroundings.    Plato,  while  he 
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spoke  truths  for  all  times,  found  his  inspiration 
in  his  own  time.  Moreover  he  applied  his  philos- 
ophy to  the  spirit  and  beliefs  of  his  own  people, 
to  politics  as  related  to  the  needs  of  his  State, 
to  education  as  related  to  the  ideal  of  Athenian 
citizenship.  There  is  an  unequalled  opportunity 
for  modern  Platos  to  utter  wisdom.  The  genius 
can  learn  to  know  himself  and  to  apply  his 
philosophy  in  this  age,  to  study  politics  in  con- 
nection with  current  questions,  and  education 
in  the  light  of  desirable  citizenship.  History, 
although  it  is  intensely  a  modern  subject,  is 
valued,  not  for  mere  enjoyment  and  reflection, 
but  for  its  help  to  know  the  present  and  divine 
the  future.  Interest  centers  on  the  immediate 
field  of  action.  In  our  rapid  political  and  social 
changes  every  public  question  appears  yearly  in 
a  new  light.  Ethics,  form  of  government,  jus- 
tice between  classes  are  disturbed  by  the  energy 
of  new  ideas.  Education  and  educational  values 
are  determined  in  part  by  civic  needs.  Not  bar- 
ren meditation,  but  power  of  knowledge  and  the 
expression  of  it  are  essential  to  the  aims  of  higher 
education  today. 

Society  needs  the  college  man  in  its  business, 
and  as  never  before.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
engineer  or  physician — their  function  is  unques- 
tionable— but  of  the  man  who  knows  history, 
political  and  economic  and  social  science,  the 
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physical  sciences,  the  ideals  and  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  literature,  the  man  who  has  perspective 
and  can  measure  the  present  by  the  past  and  by 
the  understanding  and  logic  of  organized  knowl- 
edge. There  is  plenty  of  crude  energy  and  sym- 
pathy and  reform,  but  too  little  of  intelligence, 
sanity,  and  progress.  Whether  he  till  or  build 
or  govern  or  lead,  man  needs  the  help  of  all  the 
science  the  schools  can  create  or  transmit. 

There  is  a  demand  upon  the  universities  to 
combat  the  fallacies  of  demagogues,  to  pro- 
mote clearness  of  thought  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, to  arouse  state  pride  in  all  forms  of  bet- 
terment, and  to  advocate  every  good  cause  from 
individual  rights  and  duties  to  international 
peace.  They  are  expected  to  give  the  latest  sci- 
entific thought  and  to  teach  the  principles  under- 
lying every  modern  subject  and  the  meaning  of 
recent  movements.  Government  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  business  rather  than  of  politics. 
Expert  knowledge  will  be  the  ground  of  appoint- 
ment to  many  positions  of  trust.  The  highly 
trained  man  will  be  found  in  office,  legislation, 
and  industry.  He  will  guide  reform  and  help 
solve  society's  problems.  More  and  more  his 
ideals  will  help  determine  the  character  of  our 
civilization. 

We  need  no  longer  declaim  abstractly  of 
the  glories  of  higher  education.     The  enlarged 
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function  of  the  university  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  theory  and  prediction.  In  some  of  the 
older,  larger  and  wealthier  states,  enough  has 
been  accomplished  to  furnish  concrete  proof,  and 
a  study  and  analysis  have  been  made  by  care- 
ful students  of  society.  It  is  discovered  as  a 
fact  that  better  farming,  better  engineering,  bet- 
ter education,  better  municipal  government,  bet- 
ter legislation,  better  tone  of  the  press,  better 
laws  and  greater  justice  to  all  classes,  more 
variety  and  interest  in  life  are  directly  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  the  university.  The 
results  are  attained  both  by  the  regular  train- 
ing and  by  the  extension  of  departments  to 
cover  problems  of  the  whole  state. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  uni- 
versity increases  its  influence.  Its  members  are 
found  doing  expert  work  on  state  boards  and 
commissions.  It  applies  scientific  principles 
to  the  industries,  the  education,  the  economic 
and  social  conditions,  and  the  health  of  the 
state.  It  promotes  reform  of  laws,  scientific 
charity,  civic  improvement,  social  betterment, 
responsible  government.  It  helps  to  enlighten 
the  people  on  such  matters  as  wage  problems, 
the  value  of  franchises,  questions  of  public 
utilities,  unjust  monopoly.  To  use  a  suggested 
example,  it  may  analyze  for  the  people  the  dan- 
gers of  deforestation,  soil-robbing,  **  speeding 
up,''  that  industrial  device  which,  as  used,  is 
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a  wealth  producer  but  a  health  and  soul  de- 
stroyer. It  approves  a  press  that  stands  for 
intellect,  logic,  and  truth  rather  than  big  busi- 
ness and  bad  politics.  If  the  university,  in  its 
larger  scope  of  work,  uses  its  full  function,  it 
reaches  the  culture  field  of  art,  truth,  and  duty. 
How  is  the  scholar  as  such  related  to  these 
questions?  The  spirit  of  the  university  means 
the  attitude  toward  them  of  teacher,  student,  and 
graduate.  The  teacher  is  called  to  be,  not  less 
the  scholar,  but  more  a  living  force ;  the  student 
to  strengthen  his  zeal  by  a  large  purpose;  the 
graduate  to  be  '*  fruitful  and  friendly  to  all 
mankind."  The  old  ideals  of  education,  falsely 
used,  sometimes  made  a  more  refined  and  skill- 
ful robber  baron ;  the  new  ideal  makes  good  the 
promise  of  altruism.  It  places  humanity  above 
greed,  welfare  above  prosperity.  But  there  are 
concrete  ways  in  which  the  larger  service  is  now 
realized.  The  scholar  is  found  among  those  who 
bring  gifts  to  humanity  in  the  spirit  of  well- 
doing: inventors,  discoverers,  physicians,  teach- 
ers, writers,  ministers  of  truth.  The  man  of 
science  studies  causes  and  not  effects  alone :  pre- 
vention for  degeneracy;  justice  for  poverty; 
education  for  inefficiency  and  civic  indifference ; 
healing  for  diseased  minds ;  regeneration  for  de- 
cayed souls.  Amidst  the  changes  of  belief,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  scholar  to  discover  the  sig- 
nificance of  new  ethical  thought — a  vital  thing 
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in  present-day  adjustments  of  human  relations. 
He  may  see  that  experience  modifies  and  im- 
proves all  ethical  codes,  and  that  essential  char- 
acter is  more  than  form  of  doctrine  and  cere- 
monies. He  may  find  ways  of  truth  in  science 
and  all  its  methods,  altruism  in  the  history  of 
evolution,  and  a  lesson  of  honesty  in  our  clearer 
view  of  reality.  Especially  he  must  teach  that 
the  destruction  of  the  selfish  is  their  selfishness, 
that  business  divorced  from  morals  goes  to  its 
own  ruin. 

An  important  task  in  America  is  to  bring  to- 
gether in  a  more  intimate  union  the  universities 
and  democracy.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
new  duties  of  higher  learning  and  the  progress 
made.  The  people  have  their  part  in  this  vital 
movement.  They  must  remember  that  they 
create,  own,  and  support  the  state  institutions. 
They  must  know  the  universities  help  organize 
and  transmit  the  knowledge  and  influence  which 
represent  their  highest  interests,  ideals,  and 
aspirations.  In  most  states  the  people  have  not 
yet  clearly  seen  this  truth.  Yet  they  complain 
of  ignorance  and  inefficiency.  The  problems  of 
the  poor,  the  degenerate,  and  the  criminal  classes 
are  a  burden  and  a  weariness.  Anathemas  are 
hurled  against  the  injustice  of  many  business 
and  social  conditions.  Charges  of  extravagance 
and  inability  are  made  against  many  kinds  of 
public  service.     The  representatives  of  the  peo- 
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pie  are  accused  of  representing  only  themselves 
or  some  exclusive  interest ;  of  being  weak,  if  not 
cowardly,  in  dealing  with  questions  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration.  And,  like  Diogenes, 
earnest  citizens  go  about  with  lanterns  search- 
ing for  the  man  who  will  spend  an  hour  or  a 
dollar  for  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  these 
things  are  true.  But  I  believe  democracy  will 
rise  to  a  higher  scientific  and  civic  standard. 
Only  recently  I  have  met  men,  lacking  the 
knowledge  of  the  schools,  who  have  great  concep- 
tions of  the  state's  use  of  education;  radical 
men,  seeking  with  right  instinct  but  imperfect 
logic  for  better  conditions,  who  call  for  a  larger 
use  of  teaching  agencies;  business  men  who  ap- 
plaud the  claims  of  culture;  farmers  and  labor- 
ers who  ask — even  profanely — why  they  may 
not  share,  if  only  in  a  small  way,  the  good  which 
culture  brings.  Especially  in  the  new  and 
vigorous  West  conviction  and  serious  purpose 
underlie  great  movements.  If  the  people  work 
for  an  advantage,  it  is  because  there  is  an  in- 
justice. Everywhere  are  liberal  tendency,  open- 
ness of  mind,  desire  for  better  things ;  and  this 
promises  well  for  a  closer  alliance  with  learn- 
ing. Indeed  the  people  must  have  faith  in  their 
educated  youth  as  the  instruments  of  a  better 
civilization.  Sordid  hearts  and  dwarfed  souls 
they  will  be,  if  they  too  do  not  turn  their  eyes 
toward  the  sun-lit  hills.     The  universities  have 
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done  much  to  awaken  liberal  thought  on  all 
modern  questions;  it  is  their  business  to  help 
direct  it,  lest  it  become  the  instrument  of  dema- 
gogues. Educational  centers — especially  the 
state-supported — can  be  strong  allies  in  every 
beneficent  crusade.  This  union — ^the  knowledge 
and  training  of  the  schools  with  the  popular 
will — would  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
development ;  without  it  I  believe  we  shall  never 
have  a  completely  successful  democracy. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  scholar  should  be- 
come a  superficial  agitator  and  reformer,  or 
that  his  life  should  be  a  monotony  of  labor  and 
devotion  to  causes.  America  needs  the  scholar 
and  the  thinker — men  who  preserve  the  real 
treasure  of  the  past,  who  can  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  knowledge,  or  can  analyze  the  char- 
acter of  our  civilization.  Moreover  the  scholar 
has  a  right  to  his  abstract  truths  and  excellent 
states  of  mind,  his  recreations  and  his  visions, 
his  conscious  satisfaction  in  self-culture.  In- 
deed he  must  stand  for  interests  that  are  meas- 
ured by  absolute  worth,  that  in  themselves  are 
excellent.  And  further,  study  and  meditation 
may  be  essential  growth.  You  may  have  been 
wearied  with  work,  with  the  ways  of  men  in 
business  and  politics,  with  the  sameness  of  effort, 
have  ceased  to  possess  yourself  in  full  health  and 
strength  of  soul.     Perhaps  you  have  sought  a 
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retreat  in  some  primeval  forest  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  in  the  solitude  and  stillness  under  the 
shadows  of  mighty  trees.  And  you  have  felt 
the  peace,  had  a  new  vision,  gained  a  new 
strength,  and  have  come  forth  ready  for  any 
enterprise.  The  Church  recognizes  a  great 
psychic  truth  in  providing  seasons  of  "  re- 
treat.'' The  scholar,  to  do  his  best  work,  must 
have  retirement  and  solitude.  He  must  store 
his  mind  and  heart,  for  out  of  them  are  the 
issues  of  life. 

Our  only  H.  G.  Wells  puts  some  pertinent  re- 
flections in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters. 
Condensed  by  leaving  out  the  filling  of  conversa- 
tion, it  reads  about  thus:  ^'  The  trouble  is  be- 
tween faith  and  realization.  You  demand  the 
outcome.  I  hate  to  turn  aside  and  realize. 
We  want  to  understand  and  you  ask  us  to  make. 
We  want  to  understand  how  people  react  upon 
one  another  to  produce  social  consequences.  Too 
much  of  a  scramble  and  too  little  of  a  dream! 
The  world  is  full  of  the  confusion  and  wreck- 
age of  premature  realizations.  There  is  no  real 
faith  in  thought  and  knowledge  yet.  The  way 
pure  research  is  swamped  by  endowments  for 
technical  applications !  It  is  natural  to  be  eager 
for  results — the  last  lesson  of  life  is  patience. 
We've  got  to  stand  for  pure  science — art  free 
from  the  urgency  of  immediate  utility — a  new, 
a  regal,  a  god-like  sincerity  of  philosophy.    This 
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snatching  at  everything  which  loses  everything 
worth  having  in  life ;  this  greedy  confused  real- 
ization of  our  accumulated  resources!  That  is 
the  work  now  that  is  before  all  mankind,  to  at- 
tempt understanding — by  the  perpetual  finding 
of  thought  and  the  means  of  expression,  by  per- 
petual extension  and  refinement  of  science,  by 
the  research  that  every  artist  makes  for  beauty 
and  significance  in  his  art,  by  the  perpetual  test- 
ing and  destruction  and  rebirth  under  criticism 
of  all  these  things,  and  by  a  perpetual  extension 
of  this  intensifying  wisdom  to  more  minds  and 
more,  till  all  men  share  in  it,  and  share  in  the 
making  of  it." 

But  a  life  of  abstraction  is  not  fruitful.  The 
barren  fig  tree  is  blasted.  Being  useless  is  a 
very  tragedy,  pitiful  before  gods  and  men. 
Moses  used  his  long  period  of  study  and  medita- 
tion in  the  deserts  of  Midian  to  become  the  leader 
of  his  people.  Christ  used  his  power,  matured 
in  retirement,  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
Goethe's  Faust  found  his  salvation  in  material 
help  for  his  fellowmen.  The  experience  of 
Abelard  and  his  ten  thousand  foUow^ers  in  grap- 
pling with  nature  in  the  wilderness  did  not  de- 
tract from  philosophy  and  added  to  industry. 
Socrates  would  have  escaped  the  fatal  hemlock 
if  he  had  been  practical  as  well  as  divinely  ra- 
tional. This  age  calls  for  a  more  abundant  life, 
resourceful  at  the  center,  active  in  the  midst 
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of  affairs.  The  humanities  have  broadened 
into  a  universal  human  interest.  Come  out 
of  the  cloister,  under  the  open  sky,  among 
men. 

The  university,  its  body  of  teachers  and  of 
learners,  will  be  known  and  judged  by  the  bear- 
ing toward  the  larger  function  of  science  and  a 
broader  humanism.  Tradition,  narrowness,  and 
selfishness  must  yield  to  the  modern  view  of  the 
scholar  as  citizen.  The  saint  today  is  saved  by 
works  meet  for  salvation.  The  scholar  is  made 
wise  by  touch  with  men.  He  finds  the  way  to 
abstract  truth  through  reality.  He  is  the  minis- 
ter of  a  new  idealism  that  centers  in  the  present 
place,  time  and  duty,  though  related  to  the  Uni- 
verse. He  knows  that  idleness  and  selfish  culture 
mean  degeneracy.  He  is  not  the  creature  of 
vagrant  fancies,  of  formal  logic,  or  blind  con- 
science, but  a  being  of  heart  and  mind  and  will 
— the  trinity  of  the  complete  man — living  life  in 
its  entirety,  a  part  of  the  present  world's  great 
constructive  forces. 

The  scholar,  viewing  the  present,  may  see,  not 
destructive  change  and  decay  of  truth,  but 
rather  a  building  of  firm  foundations,  a  gather- 
ing of  the  materials  of  construction,  the  sketch 
of  a  plan  for  a  grander  temple  consecrated  to 
brotherhood  and  justice ;  he  may  foretell  a  better 
era  in  which  he  shall  be  a  builder;  he  may  pre- 
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diet  a  closer  union  of  knowledge  with  industry 
and  civic  needs,  of  ideals  with  reality,  from 
which  shall  spring  the  genius  to  give  character 
and  originality  to  the  age. 

We  laugh  at  the  college  student — his  mock- 
serene  pursuit  of  minor  follies,  the  quality  of 
his  humor,  his  heroics,  his  precocious  wisdom, 
his  ignorance  of  life.  We  sometimes  have  to 
weep  for  his  larger  mistakes  and  failures.  But 
what  would  the  world  do  without  him — the  sor- 
did, weary  world — the  older  generation  whose 
hand  fails  and  whose  eye  grows  dim?  If  he  is 
of  the  right  sort,  at  the  heart  of  him  is  purpose, 
in  his  mind  power,  health  in  his  body.  He  not 
only  brings  youth  and  strength  and  courage,  but 
ideals — with  face  toward  the  future.  The  hope 
of  youth,  the  forward  look  of  intellect,  become 
the  realities  of  progress,  and  never  was  there  a 
more  splendid  vision.  The  results  of  a  new  union 
of  education  with  democracy  are  not  idle  imagin- 
ings, but  scientific  prophecies.  We  know  al- 
ready the  effect  of  science  applied  to  industry 
and  social  organization — the  idle  becoming  work- 
ers, the  unskilled  becoming  expert  in  knowledge 
and  aptness.  We  see  politics  slowly  yielding 
to  organization  for  the  public  good,  intelligent 
and  constructive  forces  in  legislation,  laws  made 
to  fit  conditions,  more  serious  thought  about  pub- 
lic questions,  and  moral  purpose  in  public  acts. 
And  withal  is  an  insistent  demand  that  politics 
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shall  be  made  fit,  as  an  honorable  profession, 
for  right-minded,  well-trained  men.  In  all  this 
is  a  reaction  from  materialism  and  greed — a 
tendency  to  place  the  new  humanities  above 
selfish  power,  to  bring  industry  under  the  sway 
of  ethics.  The  scholar  will  find  a  mission  as  an 
educated  citizen.  He  is  expected  to  represent 
honest  thinking  and  right  conduct  in  public 
affairs.  He  is  expected  to  teach  the  principles 
underlying  current  questions,  to  cultivate  state 
pride  and  enthusiasm  for  worthy  causes,  and 
proclaim  a  philosophy  of  hope  and  courage.  He 
is  expected  to  represent  a  better  standard,  mental 
and  moral,  in  all  professions,  and  the  square 
deal  as  the  chief  law  in  man's  relation  to  man. 
He  must  prove  that  with  mastery  of  nature  may 
go  exaltation  of  spirit,  that  ideality  can  harmo- 
nize with  utility. 

Finally  we  see  the  scholar,  still  retaining  the 
spirit  of  religious  reverence,  bringing  education 
into  the  political  world,  and  thus  uniting  and 
representing  the  three  great  forces  of  history. 
"We  see  him  still  standing  for  things  that  have 
a  value  in  themselves,  because  they  express  and 
satisfy  the  very  soul — doing  things  because  they 
ought  to  be  done.  We  see  him  giving  a  new  em- 
phasis to  man's  relation  to  men,  as  more  im- 
portant than  man's  relation  to  nature.  We  see 
him  crowned  with  fresh  laurels  won  on  new 
fields  of  action. 
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"  Those  love  Truth  best  who  to  themselves  are  true, 

And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  do. 

***** 

Some    day   the   soft  Ideal   that   we   wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 
And  cries  reproachful :  '  Was  it,  then,  my  praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved?    Prove  now  thy  truth; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth.' " 

These  lines  are  from  Lowell's  Commemoration 
Ode  in  honor  of  Harvard's  sons  who  in  the  Six- 
ties answered  the  call  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  nation.  In  this  occasion  centered  the  mem- 
ories of  a  great  college  with  many  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  thought  of  a  country  regenerated 
by  a  baptism  of  fire,  an  Alma  Mater  hailing 
the  returning  hero  and  mourning  the  fallen. 

"  Today  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes  back 
Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  understood 
The  deeper  teaching  of  her  mystic  tome. 
And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make  it  good." 

I  read  this,  always,  in  reverence  and  with  a 
fervent  wish  for  the  scholar  everywhere,  that  he 
may  understand  the  deeper  teaching  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and,  in  triumph  or  in  honorable  defeat, 
merit  the  welcome  she  ever  extends  to  her  worthy 
children. 


VIII 

The  Modern  University  and  Democracy 

The  modern  university  stands  for  humanistic 
studies,  for  profound  scientific  knowledge,  for 
experiment  and  discovery,  for  thorough  tech- 
nological and  professional  training,  for  exten- 
sion of  its  service  to  the  people.  The  mere 
culture  ideal,  known  to  the  older  generation,  has 
been  modified  to  accord  with  the  more  practical 
philosophy  of  today  and  to  meet  the  demand  for 
specialized  knowledge.  Higher  education  not 
only  preserves  and  transmits  the  heritage  of  the 
past,  but  aims  at  adaptation  and  progress.  We 
may  describe  the  advanced  type  of  the  state 
university  as  showing  recent  changes  and 
tendencies.  Even  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
practical  aims  are  introduced.  In  theory  at 
least  the  purely  general  studies  end  with  the 
sophomore  year,  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  work 
of  the  remaining  years  is  vocationalized.  In  the 
last  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  choose 
a  group  of  related  subjects  leading  to  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  teaching,  business,  or  at  least 
138 
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to  some  definite  field  of  knowledge  or  of  culture. 
In  place  of  the  two  or  three  elementary  subjects 
formerly  given  in  a  department  of  study,  twenty 
are  offered  and  many  of  them  are  special  and 
practical.  For  instance  we  find  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, sanitation,  industrial  chemistry,  economic 
geology,  American  institutions,  taxation,  munici- 
pal government,  and  even  the  study  of  Greek 
civilization  as  related  to  modern  problems.  The 
graduate  school,  which  is  becoming  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  American  university,  is 
the  highest  grade  of  vocational  school;  it  offers 
special  and  intensive  training  in  various  fields 
of  knowledge  and  aims  at  power  of  original  pro- 
duction. The  college  of  engineering  offers  at 
college  grade  the  foundation  principles  of  engi- 
neering and  studies  their  application  in  shop, 
laboratory,  and  field.  Schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine are  requiring  two  years  of  college  for  ad- 
mission, to  the  end  of  securing  breadth  as  well  as 
efficiency,  that  we  may  have  lawyers  who  truly 
represent  a  learned  profession  and  are  capable 
of  leadership  in  the  problems  of  government, 
and  that  we  may  have  doctors  who  are  scientific 
investigators,  and  stand  for  progress.  The  recent 
changes  in  standards  and  methods  of  medical 
instruction  amount  to  a  revolution  and  may 
justly  claim  public  confidence  and  support.  Ex- 
periment and  research  are  conducted  in  many 
departments  of  the  university.     In  engineering 
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they  are  related  to  many  industries ;  in  medicine 
not  only  to  the  study  of  disease  but  to  health 
conditions  and  preventive  measures;  in  the  col- 
lege to  questions  of  pure  science  or  of  sociologi- 
cal enquiry;  in  the  graduate  school  to  original 
production  in  advanced  fields.  Moreover  the 
state  universities  are  gradually  extending  their 
usefulness  beyond  their  walls  and  reaching  the 
people  in  various  helpful  ways.  Correspondence 
study,  public  lectures,  extension  work  in  various 
centers,  published  studies  of  current  problems 
having  a  local  interest,  summer  schools,  educa- 
tional conferences,  co-operation  with  high 
schools,  are  the  means  of  working  with  the  public 
more  directly. 

-  It  is  seen  that  the  organization  of  the  modern 
university  is  being  adapted  to  an  age  which  re- 
quires special  knowledge  built  on  a  substantial 
foundation.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
the  ideal  of  the  early  college  has  been  rapidly 
changing.  The  almost  religious  devotion  to 
scholarship,  to  culture  for  culture's  sake,  the 
Platonic  conception  of  rich  development  as  an 
end  in  itself,  seldom  appear  in  their  former  de- 
gree. But  gradually  the  ideals  of  scientific 
knowledge,  of  efficiency  and  service  are  grow- 
ing. In  the  chaos  of  a  transition  period  the 
serious  purpose  of  education  has  been  partly 
lost;  but,  as  the  new  conceptions  take  form,  a 
gradual  growth  of  vital  interest  appears.    Com- 
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mon  criticisms  today  are  of  traditions  that  exist 
only  in  the  recollection  of  the  older  generation, 
or  of  trivial  and  superficial  interests  in  student 
life  that  are  due  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  new  aims  are  not 
yet  clearly  defined  and  have  hot  behind  them 
the  force  of  strong  conviction. 

This  commonplace  description  of  the  modern 
university  is  preparatory  to  some  special  discus- 
sions to  follow,  and  may  serve  an  additional 
purpose,  since  lack  of  acquaintance  with  these 
simple  facts  is  often  found,  especially  in  the 
would-be  critics  of  higher  education  today. 
Much  has  been  done  to  adapt  the  university  to 
modern  views,  to  relate  it  to  real  life  and  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  to  make  it  represent 
the  highest  aims  of  the  people.  I  shall  consider 
briefly  the  university  and  democracy,  and  pre- 
sent some  views  on  special  problems  which  are 
opposed  to  extreme  philistinism. 

The  relation  of  the  state  university  to  democ- 
racy is  a  fertile  theme.  The  public  support  of 
higher  education  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
means  must  be  provided  to  train  youth  for  the 
highest  service  of  state  and  society.  Whatever 
ideals  a  people  cherish,  for  these  they  must 
educate.  The  university  is  a  chief  instrument 
of  democracy  for  both  material  and  spiritual 
progress;    it    represents    high    attainments    in 
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knowledge,  intellectual  power,  discovery  and 
application  of  principles,  intelligent  and  upright 
citizenship.  In  theory  at  least  it  stands  for 
whatever  is  ideal  in  life,  clean  in  politics,  honest 
in  business.  Its  platform  must  be  as  broad  as 
humanity;  its  ideal  must  be  the  creed  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

The  university  not  only  travels  well-known 
roads  but  it  must  be  a  path-finder.  In  penetrat- 
ing hitherto  unknown  realms  of  truth  it  must 
have  freedom.  So  far  as  discovery  proceeds 
by  scientific  methods  the  freedom  should  be 
large,  else  democracy  sets  a  bound  to  its  own 
progress.  Of  course  there  are  limits;  the  dis- 
coverer of  new  truth  must  know  his  facts  and 
not  be  too  ready  to  proclaim  vague  theories  or 
uncertain  conclusions;  and  especially  must  he 
use  ordinary  prudence  and  courtesy  in  combat- 
ing popular  opinions. 

But,  while  leadership  and  independence  are 
recognized,  there  remains  a  natural  and  vital 
relationship  between  the  university  and  the 
people.  In  all  ages  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
popular  ideals  have  always  determined  in  part 
the  aims  and  methods  of  education;  and  always 
higher  education  especially  has  helped  define  and 
direct  the  aspirations  of  any  historic  epoch. 

It  is  alleged  that  graduates  fail  in  the  ideals 
and  ethical  standards  which  the  university  up- 
holds ;  that  the  few  are  trained  at  public  expense 
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the  more  shrewdly  to  exploit  the  many.  So  far 
as  these  charges  are  true,  society  must  share  the 
responsibility.  The  philosopher  behind  his  desk 
does  not  always  compete  successfully  with  the 
philosopher  on  the  street  corner.  The  training 
of  the  schools  must  be  reinforced  by  examples 
of  cleanness  in  politics,  honesty  and  fairness 
in  business,  active  and  unselfish  citizenship,  by 
a  press  worthy  of  leadership  and  influence  and 
a  church  with  a  vital  message — in  short  by  the 
ideals  of  society  at  large  for  which  every  citizen 
is  accountable.  When  the  people  understand 
and  make  their  own  the  aim  of  higher  education, 
and  when  the  universities  relate  themselves  more 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  time — ^the  genius  of  prog- 
ress, when  we  study  education  in  terms  of  sociol- 
ogy and  social  problems  in  terms  of  education, 
then  shall  we  have  a  united  force  working  surely 
toward  the  realization  of  a  successful  democracy. 

There  are  problems  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  whole  system  of  American  education,  includ- 
ing the  college  and  its  relation  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  university.  It  is  believed  that  by  elimina- 
tion and  selection  and  better  methods  the  period 
of  general  education  including  the  college  may 
end  two  years  earlier,  namely,  at  about  twenty, 
and  that  genuine  university  work,  including  pro- 
fessional schools  and  what  is  now  the  graduate 
school,  may  begin  there  and  end  at  about  twenty- 
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four.  Of  course  this  would  involve  many  read- 
justments especially  in  the  arts  college.  I  can 
not  too  strongly  urge  that  the  universities  join 
a  movement  to  re-examine  our  whole  scheme  of 
education.  The  proposed  economy  of  time  does 
not  mean  less  or  poorer  work  or  more  haste, 
rather  the  opposite.  I  believe  American  scholar- 
ship would  gain  if  university  methods  were  be- 
gun two  years  earlier.  We  have  been  facing 
many  years  the  problem  of  four  years  of  college 
interposed  between  the  high  school  and  the 
graduate  school.  The  college  is  neither  a  sec- 
ondary school,  nor  any  type  of  university  that 
exists,  though  in  a  way  an  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish. That  it  is  peculiar  to  America  is  not  an 
argument  for  it,  unless  its  superiority  in  the 
present  form  can  be  demonstrated.  Any  single 
American  university  might  well  follow  either 
the  English  or  the  German  university  system, 
and  adapt  it  to  our  needs;  but  piling  the  one 
above  the  other  in  the  same  institution  makes 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Moreover  a  period 
of  education  which  ends  with  the  graduate 
school  is  too  long  and  over-emphasizes  formal 
acquisition  without  adequate  results  in  original 
power.  But  the  story  is  too  long  for  our  present 
purpose.  Such  enquiries  are  common  to  all  the 
universities  and  colleges,  but  the  state  univer- 
sities have  questions  somewhat  peculiar  to  them. 
Universities  on  an  independent  foundation   in 
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certain  ways  are  less  limited  than  the  state- 
supported.  They  can  aim  at  ideal  standards  and 
remote  results  without  reference  to  a  public  that 
is  often  ready  to  demand  immediate  and  large 
returns.  For  many  years  democracy  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  faith  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  until  its  significance  appears, 
as  it  has  to  older  civilizations.  The  state  uni- 
versity will  be  as  great  a  factor  in  the  history 
of  America  as  the  German  universities  have  been 
in  a  century  of  German  progress.  A  hundred 
years  ago  a  few  great  leaders  in  Prussia  saw  that 
education,  reorganized  and  strengthened,  was  the 
cure  for  the  nation's  ills;  that  the  universities, 
under  great  teachers  who  should  be  free,  unfet- 
tered in  pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  would  impart 
a  spirit  and  a  power  that  would  appear  in  every 
line  of  progress.  England  has  had  faith  in  her 
universities  because  of  the  largeness  they  have 
given  to  the  nation's  thought.  We  must  be  able 
to  have  the  like  vision,  the  like  faith;  we  must 
learn  that  an  aristocracy  of  intellectual  power 
and  moral  leadership  is  the  most  democratic  of 
ideals  since  it  represents  the  people  at  their  best. 
A  dead  level  of  democracy  that  offers  limited  op- 
portunity to  capacity  and  genius  is  the  worst 
possible  form  of  government  and  society,  and 
will  result  in  a  dead  civilization. 

A  wealthy  business  man,  turned  educational 
philosopher,  has  written  a  book  on  the  useless- 
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ness  of  all  kinds  of  higher  schooling  in  which  he 
presents  no  ideals  but  money-earning  capacity, 
and  minimizes  the  value  of  scientific  training 
even  for  mechanical  and  industrial  purposes — • 
and  the  book  expresses  a  view  that  has  many 
advocates.  His  estimate  of  spiritual  values  in 
civilization,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to,  but  his  depreciation  of  foundation 
training  for  vocations  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
erroneous  and  harmful.  I  believe  in  vocational 
education  wisely  organized,  and  recognize  the 
limitations  to  the  school  period  for  the  majority 
of  youth.  But  I  object  to  any  doctrine  of  edu- 
cation which  denies  the  value  of  underlying 
principles  and  of  general  knowledge  and  power ; 
which  underestimates  the  importance  of  a  broad 
outlook,  of  judgment  and  initiative,  of  the  men- 
tal resources  needful  to  growth  and  advance- 
ment. The  man  who  is  master  of  a  comprehen- 
sive principle  is  hundred-handed,  who  has  been 
faithful  in  devotion  to  a  few  fundamental  sci- 
ences may  become  master  over  many  things. 
Failure  to  create  the  power  to  think  and  to  en- 
dure and  persevere  is  often  charged  by  foreign 
critics  against  American  education.  If  we  make 
our  education  not  only  unselective,  superficial, 
and  fragmentary,  but  also  too  much  a  matter  of 
the  applications  of  science  without  science,  we 
shall  further  weaken  our  intellectual  and  hence 
our  practical  power.     This  educational  philos- 
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ophy  of  shreds  and  patches  affects  the  univer- 
sity and  lessens  the  ambition  of  the  student. 
The  American  student  needs  a  revival  of  faith 
in  scholarship,  the  ability  to  conquer  the  more 
difficult  sciences,  the  power  for  efficiency  that  is 
found  in  needful  discipline;  he  needs  to  culti- 
vate an  old-time  pride  in  intellectual  victories. 

The  problem  of  the  graduate  school  is  obvi- 
ously related  to  the  preceding  discussion.  The 
great  graduate  schools  of  the  country  are  in  the 
privately  supported  universities.  The  reason  is 
partly  a  financial  one,  and  partly  that  democracy 
as  such  has  not  yet  the  vision  of  the  power  in 
exhaustive  scholarship  for  promoting  directly 
or  indirectly  not  only  the  higher  but  all  inter- 
ests of  a  people.  Pure  science  discovers  prin- 
ciples that  applied  may  be  a  source  of  countless 
w^ealth  to  a  nation.  Every  state  university 
should  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  reputable 
graduate  school,  and  proper  financial  support 
should  be  granted  as  readily  as  for  so-called 
practical  departments  of  education.  I  can  even 
believe  that  in  no  remote  time  the  states  will 
regard  it  a  rich  investment  to  provide  graduate 
scholarships  for  youth  of  promise,  who,  as  dis- 
coverers, teachers,  and  leaders,  may  render  the 
highest  service  to  the  people. 

The  place  of  the  humanities  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  by  no  means  settled.  Today  this  is  not  a 
question  of  the  ancient  classics  but  of  humanism 
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in  a  broad  sense  and  of  the  principles  which  it 
represents.  Humanism  is  the  study  of  man  and 
his  thought  expressed  in  language,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  study  of  the  external 
world,  but  of  the  quality  of  man,  of  his  ideals 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  world — his  worth 
and  his  happiness.  Granted  the  material 
foundation  of  society,  in  a  last  analysis  all  ob- 
jective interests  have  a  value  as  they  affect  the 
mental  and  emotional  life.  To  merely  live,  as 
part  of  an  industrial  machine,  to  educate  for 
mere  efficiency  will  never  be  accepted  as  the  last 
word  of  social  philosophy.  A  century  ago  Ger- 
many retained  its  philosophical  faculty  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  university,  while  France 
maintained  only  professional  higher  schools. 
The  history  of  the  German  universities  and 
their  vital  influence  shows  the  wisdom  of 
their  ideal.  Culture  is  not  a  matter  for  financial 
statistics,  and  yet  the  art  and  the  infinitely 
varied  expressions  of  the  human  drama  that  are 
in  literature,  the  perspective  that  is  in  history, 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  mind  that  are  in 
science  give  an  outlook  and  a  development  of 
surpassing  worth  to  the  individual  and  society. 
Their  influence  is  a  potent  leaven  in  civilization. 
Therefore  it  is  that  history,  literature,  poetry, 
art,  psychology,  ethics,  and  philosophy  will  have 
a  permanent  place  in  the  scheme  of  education, 
and  in  whatever  may  constitute  the  philosophical 
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faculty  in  the  development  of  the  American  uni- 
versity. And  the  new  culture,  for  the  conception 
of  it  must  be  broadened  and  redefined,  will  re- 
quire as  its  distinctive  mark  an  adequate  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  powerful  convictions  of  right 
that  will  constitute  elements  of  citizenship  equal 
to  the  ethical  problems  of  society,  business,  and 
politics.  There  is  a  deep  significance  in  the 
present  broad  religious  educational  movements. 
Humanism  contains  principles  which  readapted 
will  have  a  permanent  value — and  to  analyze 
and  employ  them  is  one  of  the  chief  problems 
today.  It  is  more  than  a  curriculum;  it  is  an 
ideal,  a  social  philosophy,  and  a  method  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  the  opposite  of  that  philistinism 
which  is  materialistic,  selfish,  and  without  senti- 
ment. It  stands  for  the  selective  principle,  that 
the  best  men  and  the  things  of  highest  value 
shall  be  given  a  fair  chance.  It  believes  in  an 
education  that  uses  the  best  material,  that  can 
face  difficulties,  that  can  grasp  rules  and  laws, 
that  can  think,  and  that  can  choose  among  and 
control  and  guide  the  natural  impulses  to  wise 
ends.  The  humanistic  spirit  alone  will  trans- 
mute wealth  into  real  human  interest  and  better- 
ment, and  endow  science  and  invention  and  in- 
dustry with  a  soul. 

If  the  old  culture  ideal  is  no  longer  a  supreme 
motive  to  the  scholar,  others  must  be  found  that 
shall  have  equal  force.     Efficiency  and  service 
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are  the  aims  that  may  be  made  to  vitalize  mod- 
ern scholarship.  Belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
development,  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
apprenticeship  must  characterize  the  student. 
He  must  understand  the  solidarity  of  society, 
the  reciprocal  relations  between  all  interests, 
and  the  duty  of  service.  This  of  course  is  an 
academic  ideal  and  can  not  be  realized  until 
there  is  a  like  regeneration  in  the  spirit  of 
society  at  large.  This  subject  is  so  important 
that  we  must  dwell  upon  it  briefly.  Zeal  for 
scholarship  is  but  a  small  part  of  it.  It  means 
more  than  creating  public  confidence  in  higher 
education  and  securing  for  it  adequate  sup- 
port. It  involves  the  largest  sociological  ques- 
tions. The  most  significant  movement  to-day  is 
that  which  demands  consideration  for  all  classes 
and  service  from  all  citizens,  and  calls  upon  the 
educated  and  wealthy  especially  to  take  their 
share  of  responsibility.  This  movement  does  not 
represent  the  gross  utilitarianism  which  is  gen- 
erally condemned,  but  the  altruism  which  Chris- 
tianity teaches.  It  demands  a  serious  purpose, 
a  sane  idealism,  and  a  broad  religious  spirit. 
It  asks  men  to  do  something  serviceable,  or  at 
least  to  be  something  that  shall  radiate  a  genial 
influence.  Today  that  man  is  hardly  regarded 
worthy  of  Heaven  who  is  wholly  concerned  with 
his  own  soul  and  does  not  come  to  his  full 
realization  by  regarding  the  souls  of  others.    The 
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German  universities  expect  the  graduate  to 
serve  the  state  in  the  professions,  in  teaching, 
or  in  contributions  to  knowledge  and  progress. 
This  doctrine  is  growing  in  America.  Whether 
he  builds  bridges,  or  promotes  justice,  or  heals 
disease,  or  educates  youth,  or  engages  in  com- 
merce or  industry,  or  writes  a  poem,  every  man 
must  be  a  producer.  We  study  ethics  that  it 
may  find  expression  in  conduct ;  political  science 
that  we  may  be  wise  and  helpful  in  affairs  of 
state;  social  science  that  we  may  bring  wisdom 
to  the  work  of  betterment.  This  view  is  not 
narrow,  is  not  limited  to  the  production  of  ma- 
terial wealth.  It  recognizes  the  worth  of  the 
scholar  who  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge; of  the  poet  who  has  a  message  and  can 
inflame  the  heart  of  a  nation.  The  public  con- 
demns the  motive  which  educates  for  social 
standing,  for  superiority,  for  exclusiveness  or 
for  selfish  living.  It  condemns  an  aristocracy 
that  stands  aloof  and  does  not  march  with  the 
people.  It  as  readily  approves  an  education 
with  a  worthy  aim  and  an  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lect and  character  which  has  an  up-to-date  spirit 
of  noblesse  oblige.  It  approves  culture  when  it 
lets  its  light  shine.  The  question  is  the  most 
serious  which  the  universities  face.  The  first 
work  of  a  faculty  is  to  create  a  serious  purpose, 
an  appreciation  of  all  sane  ideals,  a  devotion  to 
science,  a  regard  for  problems  of  state  and  so- 
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ciety,  a  responsibility  in  the  use  of  knowledge 
for  some  human  interest.  More  and  more  will 
it  be  expected  that  faculties  shall  be  made  up 
of  men  whose  culture  is  more  than  refinement  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  whose  scientific  interest  is 
large,  who  have  some  kind  of  idealistic  philos- 
ophy, and  at  least  a  religion  that  fights  for  the 
things  that  help  men  spiritually.  The  real  and 
permanent  movements  in  society  at  large  must 
include  the  universities  and  receive  their  co- 
operation. Efficiency  and  service  are  standards 
by  which  the  people  will  judge  the  schools  of 
the  future.  This  is  the  final  thought  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  university  to  democracy. 


IX 


A  National  University  as  Belated  to 
Democracy 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  movement  for 
a  national  university,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
great  names  connected  with  the  project,  the 
strength  of  the  reasons  in  its  favor,  and  the  in- 
creasing clearness  of  thought  regarding  the  need 
and  functions  of  such  an  institution.  Still  more 
impressive  are  the  high  ideals  for  democracy 
maintained  by  the  many  advocates  of  the  cause. 
The  affirmative  arguments  have  always  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  fundamental,  broad,  and  far- 
sighted.  They  show  a  comprehensive  and  hope- 
ful view  of  civilization. 

That  the  conception  of  a  national  university, 
and  even  the  reasons  for  its  need,  should  change 
in  more  than  a  century  was  to  be  expected.  But, 
from  the  first  expression  of  the  idea  by  George 
Washington  to  the  present,  its  scope  was  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  existing  American  universi- 
ties. The  plan  as  it  now  appears  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly :  At  the  national  capital  are  scores 
of  departments  and  bureaus  connected  with  the 
153 
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government,  which  might  contribute  to  various 
lines  of  research.  Vast  sums  are  invested  in 
libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories.  A  large 
body  of  scientific  men  are  employed  in  what  may 
be  called  the  educational  service  of  the  depart- 
ments. It  is  proposed  to  establish  by  act  of 
Congress  a  university  of  the  United  States ;  give 
it  a  board  of  trustees  guarded  from  political  bias 
and  influence;  include  the  scientific  agencies, 
mentioned,  in  the  university  scheme ;  invite  the 
co-operation  of  various  organizations  privately 
endowed;  choose  a  faculty  of  eminent  men,  in- 
cluding those  now  prominent  in  the  scientific 
work  of  the  government,  whose  duty,  in  con- 
junction with  the  trustees,  would  be  to  utilize 
present  resources  and  plan  lines  of  future  de- 
velopment. Of  course  the  proposed  plan  would 
necessitate  adequate  buildings  independent  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  government,  and 
large  financial  support.  The  functions  of  such 
an  institution  in  many  fields  of  applied  science 
are  obvious.  But  its  scope  would  rapidly  en- 
large. To  some  extent  facilities  are  now  found 
in  the  departments  for  special  investigation  in 
the  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  engineering, 
and  medicine;  in  history,  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, and  law ;  in  anthropology  and  education ; 
in  literature.  In  a  university  organization  these 
would  be  strengthened  and  supplemented.  A 
national  university  should  represent  profound 
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scientific  knowledge,  its  application  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  country,  the  study  of  all  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  problems,  every 
phase  of  human  betterment,  in  short  all  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  a  people.  Moreover, 
it  should  aim  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge, to  teach  an  idealistic  philosophy,  and  to 
emphasize  the  spiritual  side  of  our  civilization. 
And  all  this  should  be  done  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  thoroughness  possible  only  in  such  an  in- 
stitution. In  other  words,  there  should  be  at  the 
center  of  government,  as  the  highest  interest, 
complete  opportunity  for  studying  the  vital 
problems  of  the  nation. 

History  does  not  show  an  exact  parallel  to 
our  proposed  national  university,  although  two 
noted  institutions  are  suggestive  examples,  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  the  University  of 
Paris — one  the  Royal  University  of  Prussia,  the 
other  the  most  prominent  national  university  of 
France.  For  a  century  the  University  of  Berlin 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  growth  of  Prussia 
and  a  surpassing  influence  far  extended  on  uni- 
versity standards  and  ideals.  The  University  of 
Paris,  by  its  relation  with  many  educational 
agencies  of  the  great  capital,  will  create  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  education. 

The  remarkable  development  of  Germany  has 
been  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  higher  education  to   the  state.     More 
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than  a  hundred  years  ago  great  leaders  in  Prus- 
sia saw  in  it  the  means  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  nation.  They  understood  the 
vital  force  of  an  education  that  seeks  founda- 
tion principles,  that  increases  knowledge,  that 
gives  power  of  appreciation,  that  opens  up  large 
spiritual  visions,  that  places  men  trained  in 
scientific  power  at  the  service  of  the  state. 
They  knew  that  its  influence  in  time  would  per- 
vade the  whole  nation  and  change  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  The  University  of  Paris,  under  its 
present  organization,  comes  nearest  to  our  con- 
ception of  a  national  university.  It  has  its  own 
buildings  and  faculties,  but  it  has  also  a  co- 
operative relation  with  many  centers  of  liberal 
and  scientific  knowledge  in  Paris.  The  national 
and  municipal  resources  for  study  and  investi- 
gation are  serviceable  to  the  University.  While 
organically  Oxford  is  not  a  national  institution, 
yet  in  a  more  important  sense,  in  spirit  and  his- 
tory, it  has  been  closely  related  to  the  political 
affairs  of  England.  It  has  represented  state, 
church,  and  the  form  of  society.  That  it  has 
been  a  large  factor  in  England's  greatness  goes 
without  saying. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  an  independent 
foundation  should  take  the  place  of  a  national 
university,  or  that  some  private  agency  should 
control  the  resources  of  the  government  for  re- 
search.    The  contribution  of  independent  col- 
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leges  to  learning  in  the  past  and  their  value  for 
the  future  are  not  questioned.  They  represent 
an  element  of  freedom  helpful  in  progress.  But 
this  proposition  defeats  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  a  national  university,  namely,  its 
reciprocal  relation  to  democracy.  Moreover,  to 
intrust  the  control  of  the  government  bureaus  to 
any  private  organization  would  be  an  obvious 
absurdity. 

It  is  claimed  that  education  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  general  government.  In  avoiding  some 
Old-World  evils  we  limited  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  constitutional  argument  against 
a  national  university  has  never  been  taken 
seriously.  Moreover,  it  was  never  intended  that 
Congress  should  be  merely  a  lawmaking  ma- 
chine without  the  higher  motives  and  interests. 
And  here  I  may  speak  of  that  larger  view  of 
the  functions  of  government  which  extends  be- 
yond police  regulations  and  commercial  affairs. 
In  the  Old  World  are  seen  everywhere  evidences 
of  a  culture  which  has  been  fostered  by  a  broad 
governmental  policy.  If  rulers  had  never  been 
the  patrons  of  art  and  letters,  our  civilization 
would  be  less  rich  in  its  most  valuable  elements. 
Here  is  a  vital  question  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  democracy. 

The  national  commissioner  of  education  some 
years  ago  said  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  a  fuller 
recognition  by  Congress  of  his  bureau,  fearing  it 
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would  be  abolished  or  made  a  political  asset  and 
be  used  for  patronage.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  then  housed  in  a  building  hardly  fit  for 
a  tenement,  the  office  force  was  limited,  and  the 
commissioner  was  on  a  starvation  salary.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  recent  efforts  to  increase 
the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  reluctant  consent  of  Congress  to 
enlarge  the  appropriations.  I  do  not  note  this 
as  evidence  of  difficulties  in  our  way,  but  to 
prove  the  need  of  a  university,  backed  up  by 
all  the  ideal  forces  of  the  nation,  to^  educate 
Congress.  The  congressional  wagon  is  not 
hitched  to  a  star;  the  statesman's  vision  does 
not  always  reach  to  the  hills  whence  might  come 
his  help — perhaps  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
But  critics  of  the  times  claim  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  legislation  is  materialistic  when  not 
political  and  partisan;  that  appeals  on  ideal 
grounds  are  little  heeded;  and  that  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  nation  fail  to  lead  democ- 
racy, even  when  the  occasion  and  duty  are 
obvious.  The  interests  of  government  should  be 
enlarged.  We  need  a  keener  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  civilization  and  of  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  One  of  the  first  steps  would  be  to 
give  our  representatives  something  to  think 
about  besides  politics  and  business.  A  national 
university  at  the  capital  would  be  an  ideal  influ- 
ence and  indirectly  wouJd  act  upon  the  whole 
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country.  It  would  tend  to  bring  into  direct 
union  the  ideal  and  the  practical  with  mutual 
benefit — ^the  academic  atmosphere  would  be 
clearer,  and  the  political  atmosphere  would  be 
purer. 

My  argument  now  is  not  on  the  practical  value 
of  a  national  university — that  it  would  cor- 
relate and  economize  and  make  more  efficient 
the  scientific  agencies  in  Washington,  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  studying  every  problem 
of  universal  interest,  that  it  could  organize  the 
work  of  every  important  investigation  and  get 
the  co-operation  of  the  universities  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  would  aid  and  strengthen  and  stimu- 
late the  scholarship  of  all  the  universities,  that 
it  would  increase  our  material  welfare,  that  it 
would  foster  our  national  pride  and  patriotism 
— ^my  argument  is  concerned  with  the  deeper 
thought  of  a  union  between  democracy  and 
higher  learning. 

In  Germany  higher  education  is  related  to  the 
state;  in  America  the  problem  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult— ^to  relate  it  to  democracy.  A  few  edu- 
cated men  at  the  head  of  affairs  can  value  science 
and  culture;  pure  democracy  in  its  formative 
stages  may  be  shortsighted,  fail  to  see  its  own 
true  goal,  and  even  be  suspicious  of  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  Democracy  in  its  present  form 
is  on  trial — a  trite  but  true  remark.  If  its 
only  gods  are  those  of  prosperity,  if  education 
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is  to  be  superficial  and  purely  practical,  if  we 
refuse  to  think,  if  business  engages  in  Middle- 
Age  baronial  exploits  and  politics  is  ''bossed," 
if  '*  reactionaries  "  and  ''  progressives  ''  get 
farther  apart,  we  may  be  compelled  to  serious 
thought.  Will  the  people  as  such  have  the  vision 
and  aim  at  the  best  the  centuries  have  produced, 
and  the  progress  the  future  demands?  The 
problem  is  to  be  worked  out  in  freedom,  and,  if 
successfully,  in  accord  with  true  principles.  Ee- 
sponsibility  fits  for  responsibility,  and  the  rule 
of  the  best  is  secured  through  freedom — a  maxim 
which  Gladstone  often  vigorously  proclaimed. 
I  believe  we  shall  have  a  safe  and  high  develop- 
ment of  our  civilization  when  essential  university 
learning  relates  itself  to  every  human  interest 
and  problem,  and  the  people  strive  for  and  make 
their  own  all  that  the  best  in  learning  and  lead- 
ership represents.  A  gentleman  recently  wrote 
me,  urging  the  "  University  of  Colorado  to  form 
a  *  University  Educational  Union, '  and  make  the 
best  thought  in  the  world  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic science  accessible  to  each  individual,  and 
let  him  form  his  own  conclusions  therefrom.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  organized  universities,  or 
enough  of  them  organized  to  give  the  stamp  of 
authority,  can  furnish  a  peaceful  solution  of 
social  problems."  This  may  be  visionary,  but 
it  is  mightily  suggestive.  The  "  reactionary  " 
with  all  he  stands  for,  and  the  ''  progressive  " 
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with  all  he  stands  for — I  am  using  the  terms 
broadly — must  find  a  common  ground  in  this 
country  or  worse  follows.  The  ground  of  safety 
between  extreme  doctrines  of  government,  be- 
tween contending  factions,  between  classes,  will 
be  found  by  the  closest  union  between  education 
and  democracy — through  enlightenment  and 
ideals.  Culture,  pure  science,  social  justice,  ab- 
solute values  must  be  erected  in  our  pantheon 
as  well  as  the  gods  of  success.  These  must  com- 
mand the  reverence  of  the  people  and  stand  for 
the  spirit  of  government  and  of  public  officials. 
Education — its  knowledge,  its  ideals,  its  influ- 
ence— must  be  the  fourth  estate  in  a  democratic 
government.  And  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  country,  in  conjunction 
with  every  wise  leader,  to  inject  new  elements 
into  public  affairs.  And  here  is  the  real  argu- 
ment for  a  national  university.  If  the  character 
of  this  institution  is  to  differ  from  existing 
types,  if  its  scope  is  to  be  larger  than  formerly 
conceived,  it  is  because  we  have  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
of  civilization — a  problem  not  confined  to  this 
country  but  world-wide.  Universal  education, 
necessarily  superficial,  and  now  increasingly 
practical,  will  not  suffice.  The  organization  of 
society  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth  and  justice 
— the  ideals  of  the  scholar.  The  fundamental 
Itnowledge  of  nature  and  of  man  in  society  must 
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be  sought  in  an  institution  having  profound 
learning,  creative  power,  broad  sympathies,  and 
unlimited  resources  for  investigation.  In  one 
of  the  states  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
the  people,  the  government,  and  the  university. 
The  experiment  has  awakened  large  interest;  it 
is  yet  new,  but  hopeful.  This  idea  enlarged  sug- 
gests the  function,  and  the  relation  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  of  a  university  of  the  United 
States.  The  traditional  culture,  isolated  if  not 
often  selfish,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  modern 
university  spirit  is  not  only  cultural,  but  sci- 
entific and  practical,  and  is  related  to  real  life 
and  today's  problems.  We  have  now  to  make  it 
intimately  a  part  of  our  government  and  society. 
When  the  people  no  longer  depend  upon  au- 
thority, they  must  conform  to  what  the  philos- 
ophers call  the  ''  nature  of  things  " — essential 
relations  revealed  definitely  by  the  clear  insight 
of  the  scholar. 

Discussing,  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris  some  question  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  two  governments  in  issuing 
educational  literature,  he  said:  "  I  know  the 
business  quickness  of  the  American,  but  we  are 
wedded  to  a  past  which  we  can  not  get  rid  of, 
and  which,  to  be  frank  about  the  matter,  we  do 
not  wish  to  get  rid  of.  There  are  elements  in  our 
civilization,  of  essential  value,  which  it  will  take 
the  New  World  a  long  time  to  understand." 
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I  could  only  reply  that  there  was  no  con- 
troversy on  that  point.  This  represents  a  for- 
eign criticism  common  enough,  and  to  an  extent 
just.  ''  We  are  busy  doing  things  and  have  no 
time  to  think,"  is  a  common  boastful  claim. 
We  have  been  buying  our  education  abroad,  as 
we  are  now  playing  refined  robbery  with  the  art 
treasures  of  Europe.  We  need  to  transmute 
some  of  our  wealth  into  science  and  art  at  home. 
There  is  no  danger  so  great  as  a  dead  level  of 
democracy,  holding  back  the  ideal  spirit  strug- 
gling to  free  itself.  The  people  must  be  led  by 
the  wisest,  and  they  must  see  that  real  excellence 
in  a  few  is  for  the  good  of  all.  If  we  are  to  gain 
the  respect  of  older  civilizations,  we  must  show 
that  democracy  is  not  superficial,  that  it  has  a 
high  ideal  of  government,  that  it  can  be  fertile 
in  scholarship  and  especially  in  appreciation  of 
its  value  and  service.  The  ''  glory  that  was 
Greece  "  will  never  be  ours,  unless  our  ideal  is 
built  of  spiritual  elements  that  have  given  lead- 
ing nations  their  place  in  history.  If  we  have  a 
boasted  new  form  of  state  and  society — the  body 
— we  must  see  to  it  that  we  have  also  the  new 
humanism  and  the  new  idealism — the  soul.  If 
we  have  a  unique  civilization,  if  we  have  a  pecu- 
liar mission,  then  let  us  have  an  unequaled  cen- 
ter of  learning  at  the  very  heart  of  our  national 
life,  adequate  to  reveal  that  life  to  ourselves  and 
the  world. 


X 

Reorganization  of  American  Education 
economy  of  time 

Some  one  in  a  vein  of  satire  pronounced  the 
**  Reorganization  of  Education  "  an  ambitious 
subject.  Since  the  majority  of  educators  are 
engaged  in  studying  or  experimenting  upon 
some  phase  of  reorganization,  an  additional 
essay  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  novelty.  The 
problems  are  many,  but  three  or  four  are  vital 
and  first  to  be  considered  in  a  brief  address. 
These  may  be  stated  as  follows:  efficiency  and 
economy  of  time  in  general  education;  indus- 
trialism and  humanism;  will  training. 

Upon  the  subject,  Economy  of  Time,  I  have 
had  the  benefit  of  scores  of  opinions  and  ex- 
periences of  active  teachers  fully  and  frankly 
stated,  else  I  would  not  attempt  a  review  of 
this  part  of  the  field.  If  conclusions  reaffirm 
a  value  in  some  principles  that  are  old  enough 
to  have  a  history,  I  beg  that  I  may  not  hear 
the  usual  cheap  argument  of  "  not  up-to-date." 
164 
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A  view  that  does  not  accord  with  present  ideas 
may  be  both  retrospective  and  prophetic. 

These  criticisms  are  prominent:  There  is 
much  waste  in  general  education,  including 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college.  Of  the 
material  employed  little  has  permanent  value, 
or  indeed  any  value  whatever,  and  less  is  re- 
tained. Of  the  methods  used  only  a  small  part 
gives  power  or  character.  Results  are  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  time  and  expenditure,  and  the 
public  are  asking  for  shorter  time,  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  an  adjustment  of  educational  aims 
to  real  civic  needs,  both  practical  and  ideal. 
But  reform  is  slow.  We  are  bound  by  traditions 
difficult  to  break.  The  question  is  complicated 
by  all  sorts  of  minor  or  inconsequent  inquiries, 
when  it  should  be  a  simple  one  of  looking  at  the 
obvious  goal  and  taking  the  direct  road  to  it. 

The  first  remedy  is  selection  and  elimination 
as  applied  to  subjects  and  topics  of  study.  The 
maxim  of  ''  faithfulness  in  small  things  "  does 
not  mean  indiscriminate  emphasis  in  use  of 
the  material  of  learning.  Judgment  of  relative 
values  is  a  chief  need  of  the  teacher.  Quality 
not  quantity  has  a  new  significance  today. 
Knowledge  and  power  come  from  the  use  of  a 
few  typical  things  by  methods  that  beget 
thought;  inspiration  often  springs  from  a  word 
with  a  flash  of  insight.  For  instance,  more 
would  be  gained  by  thorough  understanding  of 
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a  dozen  chief  processes  in  arithmetic  than  by 
any  number  of  mechanical  solutions  of  prob- 
lems ;  more  by  using  a  dozen  leading  principles 
and  experiments  in  physics  than  by  "completing 
the  text-book."  In  elementary  science,  method 
and  interest  are  of  first  value.  While  much 
reading  in  history  and  literature  is  desirable, 
thought  and  inspiration  come  from  a  wise  use 
of  a  few  selections.  I  was  introduced  to  Homer 
and  to  Mythology  by  hearing  an  old  farmer 
recite  a  passage  from  Pope's  Iliad,  and  read 
Macaulay's  England  on  hearing  a  quotation 
from  it  with  appreciative  comment.  ''  Books 
that  have  helped  me,"  and  favorite  poems  that 
have  inspired  are  few.  The  essence  of  Steven- 
son is  contained  in  a  letter,  an  anecdote,  and  a 
prayer.  Kead  Stevenson,  of  course,  but  study 
these  and  get  them  into  the  soul.  If  it  is  ob- 
jected that  this  is  a  condensed-food  theory,  I 
reply  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  husk 
and  shell  to  enjoy  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut. 
Extent  of  ground  covered  as  a  criterion  for 
promotion  or  for  admission  to  college  is  the 
American  standard  of  quantity  applied  to  our 
education.  Let  the  teachers,  or  rather  the  re- 
sponsible superintendents  and  principals  and 
leading  educators,  employ  courage  equal  to  their 
convictions,  and  proclaim  the  gospel  of  quality. 
*'  Enriching  the  curriculum  "  was  a  great  idea, 
but  it  has  been  subject  to  endless  abuse,  and  the 
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time  has  come  to  apply  the  philosophy  of  the 
**  simple  life  "  to  education. 

The  next  source  of  economy  is  adapting 
method  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  doc- 
trine that  all  subjects  have  a  like  value,  should 
be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  produce  the 
same  results,  I  believe  to  be  utterly  false  and 
everywhere  harmful.  It  applies  the  methods  of 
science  to  such  studies  as  history  and  literature, 
and  sanctions  the  "  unit-system  "  in  college 
entrance  requirements — a  device  convenient 
enough  for  the  colleges,  but  destructive  of 
any  well-balanced  organization  of  high-school 
courses.  Subjects  of  prime  importance  whose 
principles  have  the  widest  application  are  espe- 
cially fitted  to  cultivate  accuracy,  perseverance, 
and  endurance.  Others  should  be  taught  by 
other  methods  requiring  less  of  the  pupil's  time 
and  energy.  Some  fields  should  be  covered  by 
reading,  talks,  and  lectures  with  no  view  to 
examination.  To  repeat — time  can  be  saved  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  vary- 
ing the  method  of  instruction  according  to  the 
need  of  the  subject. 

I  know  this  involves  the  question  of  whether 
**  general  "  education  is  theoretically  possible. 
If  we  were  dependent  upon  certain  humorously 
artificial  and  inconsequent  laboratory  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  we  should  be  in  a  sad 
case   indeed.     Fortunately,   common-sense   gen- 
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eralization  from  human  experience  rejects  hasty 
inferences  from  inadequate  experiments.  It 
would  be  well,  before  it  is  too  late  and  *'  gen- 
eral '^  education  is  reckoned  among  the  lost  arts, 
to  send  a  questionnaire  to  the  old  boys  and 
learn  how  many  are  stout  in  the  belief  that 
their  real  education  came  from  drill  in  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  Latin,  and  formal 
logic;  that  from  these  studies  they  gained  ac- 
curacy, power  of  thought  and  expression,  the 
detective  and  determining  skill  of  the  scientific 
method,  and  readiness  to  discover  fallacies  in 
the  field  of  argument  and  of  business ;  that  their 
system,  accuracy,  and  scope  in  practical  affairs 
are  largely  due  to  formal  training.  We 
know  that  general  power  means  nothing  except 
as  constituted  by  specific  elements — certain 
ideals  of  method  and  of  attainment,  ways  and 
means  in  study  and  investigation — but  these 
do  ''  transfer  "  or  "  spread  "  and  cover  other 
fields  of  mental  effort.  Moreover  general  prin- 
ciples thoroughly  grasped  have  endless  points 
of  contact  with  concrete  instances,  and  deduc- 
tion, with  applications,  from  formulated  knowl- 
edge, is  a  chief  work  of  general  education  and 
is  the  most  efficient  and  economical.  Easy  ways, 
infantile  inductions,  scatter-brained  methods 
have  become  fetishes — and  I  am  still  mindful 
of  the  just  claims  and  the  beneficent  features  of 
the  ruling  educational  doctrines. 
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Waste  oc3urs  in  certain  culture  work  of  the 
grades.  Too  little  may  be  left  to  soul  develop- 
ment through  the  influence  of  natural  surround- 
ings. Artificial  teaching  of  what  should  be 
spontaneous  growth,  imparting  inspiration  by 
rule,  formulating  sentiments  are  unpedagogical. 
Nature  is  subject  to  too  much  paternalism. 
Place  in  the  time-table  is  not  needed  for  many 
culture  influences;  they  come,  if  at  all,  through 
a  personality  or  a  suggestion  and  are  incidental 
to  the  day's  work.  Many  faults  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  kindergarten  and  of 
nature  study. 

Other  ways  of  economy  may  be  merely  men- 
tioned. Avoid  excessive  use  of  rules  of  method ; 
save  time  from  the  laboratory  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  for  interest  and  motive  create  a 
vision  of  the  value  of  the  best  things;  use  il- 
lustrations from  the  life  of  today,  and  in  every 
way  vitalize  the  work  of  instruction.  By  some 
means,  constructive  or  destructive,  banish  lazy 
indifference,  which  was  wisely  regarded  by  the 
early  church  as  a  deadly  sin. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  periods  of  in- 
struction should  give  the  tools  of  education, 
the  methods  of  study,  the  power  of  work,  some 
important  knowledge  of  selected  subjects,  and 
the  desire  to  learn  and  the  ability  to  think. 
It  should  plant  a  growing  sense  of  appreciation 
and    a    healthy    philosophy    of    life.     By    the 
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methods  suggested  it  is  believed  that  as  much 
can  be  accomplished  at  eighteen  as  now  at 
twenty,  as  much  at  twenty  as  now  at  twenty- 
two,  that  the  whole  period  of  education,  general 
and  special,  can,  without  loss,  be  shortened  at 
least  two  years. 

Here  we  reach  the  college  and  its  problems. 
I  have  little  patience  with  some  criticisms  aimed 
at  culture  education  and  the  follies  of  college 
life;  they  are  frequently  the  carpings  of  igno- 
rance or  prejudice  that  lead  nowhere.  There  is 
reason,  however,  for  an  intelligent  examination 
of  the  whole  question  as  related  to  economy  of 
time.  The  serious  faults  of  the  college  are  due 
to  the  length  of  the  whole  period  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  the  elements  of  inefficiency  and 
waste. 

This  country  should  adopt  either  the  English 
or  the  German  type  of  university,  but  not  both. 
In  foreign  countries  the  student  enters  the 
university,  nominally  at  eighteen,  directly  from 
the  secondary  school.  We  interpose  four  years 
of  college — largely  a  waste  in  time  and  method. 
Do  not  misunderstand  at  this  point;  the  idea 
is,  not  to  lower  the  standard  of  American  edu- 
cation, but  rather  to  readjust  and  strengthen  it. 
It  is  proposed  to  end  the  college  and  begin  the 
university  at  twenty  instead  of  twenty-two,  thus 
saving  two  years.  Of  course  it  is  humiliating  to 
concede  that  our  preparatory  education  must  be 
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prolonged  even  two  years  to  equal  the  standard 
of  the  English  or  German  secondary  school. 
But,  if  we  may  draw  safe  conclusions  from  the 
report  of  the  English  Commission  and  from  the 
Oxford  experience  with  American  students,  we 
are  lacking  in  thought  power  and  perseverance 
— and  because  of  methods  that  in  part  can  be 
remedied.  The  University,  that  is  the  Graduate 
School,  and  the  last  two  years  of  college  should 
be  shaken  together  and  reorganized  into  one 
division  of  education,  namely,  a  real  university, 
preparation  for  which  should  end  at  twenty. 
Progressive  university  colleges  have  already  pre- 
pared the  way  by  approximating  the  last  two 
years  to  the  university  type.  The  plan  would 
eliminate  the  duplication  between  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  reduce  the  time  limit  of  pre- 
paratory education.  It  would  offer  university 
methods  earlier — an  immense  pedagogical  gain. 
It  would  have  another  advantage.  The  Ph.  D. 
candidate  now  proceeds,  always  under  careful 
guidance,  through  four  years  of  high  school,  four 
years  of  college,  and  three  or  four  years  of 
graduate  work.  Any  one  whose  originality  and 
efficient  power  survive  the  test  is  indeed  a  proven 
man  and  worthy  of  responsibility.  For  the  col- 
lege teacher  an  earlier  university  course  and 
subsequent  independent  study,  original  produc- 
tion, and  long  probation  would  be  more  than  a 
substitute  for  this  work  of  supererogation  now 
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offered.  Years  ago,  on  my  first  visit  to  Oxford, 
in  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
amination Schools,  the  length  of  the  B.  A.  course 
at  Oxford  was  discussed,  and  the  fact  that  fur- 
ther residence  was  not  required  for  higher 
degrees.  I  remarked  that  in  the  newest  and  wild- 
est part  of  a  new  and  wild  country,  amongst 
the  Ute  Indians  and  mountain  lions,  we  had  a 
university  which  required  four  years  beyond  the 
secondary  school  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  an  addi- 
tional year  of  residence  for  the  Master's  degree, 
and  three  years  more  of  residence  for  the  Doc- 
torate. The  Secretary  replied  indignantly,  ' '  I 
regard  that,  sir,  as  a  work  of  supererogation.'' 
I  then  thought  he  was  wrong — he  was  right. 

In  view  of  such  considerations  a  committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  have 
agreed  provisionally  to  a  time  scheme  as  follows : 

Elementary  Education   6-12 

Secondary    Education    (two   divisions:    4 

years  and  2  years)  12-18 

College     18-20 

or 
16-20 
University    (graduate   school   and   profes- 
sional schools)    20-24 

The  tools  of  education  can  be  acquired  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  there  are  reasons  why  high 
school  methods  should  begin  at  about  that  age, 
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when  so  many  pupils  leave  the  elementary 
schools.  The  division  of  the  secondary  period 
into  four  years  and  two  years  lends  itself  to  the 
plan  for  industrial  education  as  will  be  seen 
later.  Moreover  smaller  high  schools  can  end  at 
sixteen;  larger  high  schools  at  eighteen  or 
twenty.  Small  colleges  can  take  pupils  from  six- 
teen to  twenty,  thus  maintaining  a  four-year 
course.  The  universities  can  retain  two  years, 
namely,  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  essential  consequences 
of  this  time  scheme  in  terms  of  pedagogy.  Many 
processes  of  mental  training  are  easier  in  the 
earlier  years.  Beginning  high  school  methods 
at  twelve  will  meet  the  need  of  pupils  who  at 
that  age  are  restless  and  are  seeking  larger  and 
more  varied  interests.  Twenty  is  a  better  age 
to  begin  genuine  university  work  than  later 
when  the  mind  is  less  elastic,  energetic,  and 
adaptable.  Elimination  of  useless  material  will 
stimulate  the  interest  of  pupils  and  result  in 
harder  and  better  effort— the  time  would  be 
filled  with  important  work.  It  lessens  the  period 
of  work  that  to  the  pupil  appears  void  of  pur- 
pose. It  makes  a  better  division  of  time  be- 
tween receptive  study  and  the  larger  motor 
activities. 

Moreover  we  must  consider  results  in  view  of 
the  just  claims  of  our  civilization  today.  Edu- 
cational aims  must  be  adapted  to  civic  needs. 
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The  history  of  education  shows  that  it  has  al- 
ways been  closely  related  to  the  dominant  needs 
and  ideals  of  the  people  at  any  given  period. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  public  attitude  to- 
day. The  schools  will  be  compelled  to  so  re- 
organize as  to  meet  them  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  The  proposed  time  scheme  makes  a  bet- 
ter economic  division  between  preparation  for 
life  and  active  life.  It  enables  men  to  become 
established  in  life  earlier,  and  to  give  more  of 
their  best  years  to  social  service.  It  will  keep  a 
larger  number  in  school  through  the  elementary 
and  preparatory  period.  It  will  eliminate  waste 
and  foolishness  and  thus  make  more  serious  and 
efficient  citizens.  By  introducing  earlier  the 
methods  that  produce  power,  and  by  selection  of 
the  fittest,  the  proposed  reorganization  of  col- 
lege and  university  will  enhance  the  intellectual 
strength  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  the  preparation 
of  teachers  a  distinct  part  of  this  subject,  but 
it  can  not  be  wholly  omitted.  For  secondary 
teaching  scientific  knowledge  and  power  are  the 
first  requisite.  Here  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  Sound  scholarship,  such  as  only 
the  best  college  and  university  courses  can  fur- 
nish, alone  will  remedy  the  weakness  which  for- 
eign critics  believe  they  discover.  High  schools 
and  colleges  agree  that  study  of  education  must 
be  part  of  the  teacher's  preparation.     College 
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departments  of  education  have  here  a  great  field. 
They  can  bring  the  student's  mind  in  contact 
with  the  masters  of  educational  thought;  they 
can  use  the  pedagogy  found  in  great  literature 
— the  best  source  of  the  wisdom  and  inspiration 
of  teaching;  they  can  encourage  independence 
and  originality  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
principles;  they  can  conduct  their  work  on  the 
plane  of  liberal  culture,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  scholarship  and  research. 

industrialism  and  humanism 

The  problem  of  reorganization  includes  very 
distinctly  vocational  education,  and  only  a  be- 
ginning of  the  solution  has  been  made  in  this 
country.  The  excellent  report  of  the  Council 
Committee  last  year  makes  unnecessary  more 
than  a  summary  of  the  situation  and  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  questions  involved.  The  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country  must  be  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial, technical,  and  trade  instruction.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of 
society  require  practical  training  leading  to- 
ward useful  occupations  for  a  large  class  of 
youth  whose  period  of  education  is  limited. 
There  are  two  views  of  the  means  of  accom- 
plishment. A  large  number  would  provide 
separate  schools.     The  more  conservative  would 
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relate  all  such  work  to  the  regular  schools, 
select  the  industries  emphasized  in  each  lo- 
cality, and  make  the  training  for  them  merely 
preparatory.  This  special  work  would  be 
elective,  and  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the 
school  time.  Preparatory  industrial  courses  are 
placed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen;  trade 
courses  as  such,  leading  to  apprenticeships,  at 
sixteen  to  eighteen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
time  scheme  previously  discussed,  making  the 
high  school  period  twelve  to  eighteen,  with  two 
divisions,  four  years  and  two  years,  readily 
adapts  itself  to  these  needs.  Of  course  in  large 
cities  there  are  special  problems  calling  for 
earlier  technical  preparation  for  various  indus- 
tries. 

I  believe  that  most  progressive  men,  who 
represent  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  a  general 
way  take  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  They 
also  stand  for  the  professional  and  technical 
side  of  the  universities.  Many  university  col- 
leges are  ^'  vocationalizing  "  the  last  two  years, 
allowing  or  requiring  students  to  choose  studies 
leading  to  engineering,  medicine,  law,  teaching, 
business,  or  at  least  to  select  a  particular  line 
of  culture. 

But  men  who  take  a  broad  view  can  not  go 
the  entire  way  with  the  radicals.  To  begin  in- 
dustrial training  before  the  foundation  of  edu- 
cation is  laid,  to  teach  the  principles  of  science 
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only  as  growing  out  of  industrial  needs  or  the 
applications  of  science  without  science,  to  yield 
children  to  the  merciless  demands  and  economies 
of  trade,  to  provide  vast  and  expensive  special 
equipment  of  every  kind,  when  the  great  prob- 
lem is  to  connect  all  vocational  training  with 
existing  plants  and  actual  industries,  to  ignore 
all  culture  and  deny  the  possibility  or  value  of 
general  education — these  are  at  least  objection- 
able propositions.  The  true  aim  is  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
side  of  our  civilization  and  between  skill  and 
foundation  principles.  If  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  practical,  there  is  also  an  insistent  claim  for 
the  humanistic  side  and  for  profound  scientific 
knowledge. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  philosophy  that  largely 
dominate  the  life  of  America,  that  of  Bacon  and 
that  of  Rousseau.  We  recognize  the  marvelous 
stimulation  to  human  thought  and  material 
civilization  of  Bacon's  influence,  and  the  benefi- 
cent humanitarian  influence  of  Rousseau.  But 
the  misuse  of  the  one  fosters  the  evils  of  the  day 
— worship  of  power,  success  at  any  cost,  ma- 
terialism; from  the  other  springs  the  doctrine 
of  the  individual  temperament  with  all  its  evils 
of  pursuit  of  inclination,  unwise  election,  easy 
methods,  cheap  amusements,  and  anarchy  of 
soul.  These  two  influences  rule  too  much  our 
schools  and  enter  too  much  into  our  national 
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life.  Any  reorganization  of  education  will  fail 
unless  it  is  pervaded  by  sound  pedagogy  and  a 
healthy   philosophy. 

I  believe  we  must  adapt  to  present  needs  the 
essential  principles  of  humanism.  There  is 
not  time,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  humanism,  point  out  its  virtues  and 
faults,  or  make  a  careful  definition  of  it.  We 
may  assume  what  it  should  mean  today.  It 
believes  in  the  value  of  organized  and  trans- 
mitted knowledge,  in  discipline  from  studies,  in 
selection  of  the  best.  It  accepts  and  uses  the 
best  in  tradition,  and  works  on  the  plan  of 
keeping  civilization  alive.  It  believes  in  pure 
ideals,  in  standards  of  excellence  and  char- 
acter. It  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
higher  viewpoint  that  shows  things  in  their 
right  proportion,  extent  of  vision,  the  self- 
possession  that  is  not  swayed  by  mob  sentiment 
or  led  astray  by  long  discarded  false  doctrines. 
It  advocates  a  culture  that  has  a  moral  back- 
bone. It  places  character  above  success,  and 
wisdom  above  knowledge.  Since  humanism  is 
interest  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  men  as 
revealed  in  language,  literature,  and  history,  it 
may  include  all  the  implications  of  his  nature. 
Hence  it  stands  for  an  idealism  that  makes  of 
the  Universe  a  living  thing,  sees  in  it  a  universal 
will,  holds  as  supreme  some  form  of  reverence, 
and  a  mighty  faith  in  the  affirmative  side  of 
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things.  Withal  it  stands  for  real  progress,  wise 
sympathy,  and  a  democracy  that  gives  a  just 
opportunity  for  nobility  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter. 

As  conservative  educators  grant  the  reason- 
able claims  for  practical  efficiency,  so  they  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  science  and  its  limit- 
less contributions  to  progress  and  human  wel- 
fare. But  the  higher  interests  center  in  man 
as  man.  As  expressed  in  a  little  romance  of 
self-denial,  noted  incidentally:  ''  Just  things 
don't  count  very  much — it's  people  that  does." 
Moral  truths  that  **  smite  the  soul  as  with  a 
sword,"  purposes  that  aim  true,  great  causes, 
poetic  insights,  the  good  and  strong  will — ^these 
are  the  measure  of  real  life.  Romance  is  a 
spiritual  thing.  Poetry  and  philosophy  alone 
can  create  a  transcendent  interest  in  nature — 
reveal  it  as  pervaded  by  life  and  purpose. 
Labor,  all  material  interests,  life  itself  have  not 
a  sufficient  meaning  unless  to  them  is  imparted 
some  spirit  of  romance  whose  source  is  an  ideal 
of  absolute  value.  As  it  were  abroad  and  deso- 
late, man  must  have  thus  some  concealed  spring 
of  joy — like  Stevenson's  Lantern  Bearers,  who, 
in  the  autumn  nights  of  cold  and  wind  and 
rain,  among  the  lonely  sand  drifts,  could  exult 
and  sing  at  the  hidden  knowledge  that  they 
had  bull's-eyes  at  their  belts.  If  you  have  not 
the  patience  for  wise  treatises,  and  must  be  en- 
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tertained,  as  is  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  an 
impressionistic  style,  turn  to  Chesterton  for  a 
while — he  is  not  so  crazy  as  at  first  appears,  and 
may  have  a  message  for  you. 

There  never  was  so  great  a  need  of  an  in- 
telligent view  of  the  place  of  humanism  in  edu- 
cation. Leaders  of  educational  thought  have 
here  their  greatest  work — nothing  short  of  giv- 
ing teachers  and  the  public  a  sound  philosophy 
of  life,  a  true  estimate  of  real  culture,  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  making  humanistic 
studies  effective  in  education.  For  this  high 
service  of  the  teacher  are  needed — first  a  strong 
personality,  a  cheerful  outlook,  an  idealistic 
view,  a  power  of  appreciation ;  second  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  of  education  for  power,  of 
vital  moral  training,  of  imparting  inspiration 
by  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  men.  This  view 
is  not  an  argument  for  classics,  only  for  the 
principles  of  humanistic  study;  it  does  not 
neglect  science  or  industry ;  it  endeavors  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  in  education.  The 
people  demand  that  the  spiritual  side  shall  find 
a  place  in  our  schools  and  in  our  national  life, 
and  any  scheme  of  reorganization  must  reckon 
with  the  fact. 

will 

If  there  is  a  criticism  more  just  than  an- 
other it  is  that  the  schools  do  not  give  satis- 
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factory  results  in  terms  of  will.  Will  training 
is  the  third  of  the  vital  problems  of  reorganiza- 
tion, but,  perhaps,  first  in  importance.  Ease 
and  luxury  are  condemned  for  making  soft 
bodies  and  feeble  souls.  Easy  living,  easy  work, 
following  likes  and  dislikes,  never  facing  neces- 
sity ruin  character.  With  all  our  progress  it 
is  claimed  that  in  point  of  will  power  we  are 
inferior  to  other  periods  of  civilization.  This  is 
an  evil  of  society,  but  also  of  the  schools,  and 
because  much  of  the  educational  philosophy  is 
soft.  Rousseau's  doctrines  are  not  a  safe  guide 
in  character-making.  If  nothing  else,  the  schools 
must  teach  accuracy,  perseverance,  and  endur- 
ance. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
treatises  on  ethics;  read  Kipling's  recent 
poem  entitled  **  If  "  and  get  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  will;  use  it  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  pupils.  Kipling  knows  the  doctrine  of  the 
will  in  character  and  the  poetry  of  the  will  in 
industry,  and,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word, 
maintains  for  it  an  imperial  standard.  And 
by  the  way  we  never  shall  have  an  inspiring 
science  of  education  until  we  can  read  it  out 
of  writers  like  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  out  of  the  Bible,  out  of  the  philos- 
ophers and  the  poets — revelations  of  human 
nature  surpassing  the  professional  formulas. 

I  know  the  ethical  significance  of  science  and 
of  industry;  they  give  society  a  kind  of  material 
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moral  backbone.  But  many  mechanical  occupa- 
tions require  morals  more  than  skill.  As  ma- 
chinery more  and  more  does  the  work  of  the 
world,  the  demand  for  responsibility  will  in- 
crease— the  sense  of  duty  that  prevents  waste 
and  loss  and  accidents.  The  lack  of  efficiency 
in  most  industries  and  professions,  when  it  is  not 
a  lack  in  foundation  education,  is  largely  moral. 
Humanism  regards  not  the  work  only  but  man 's 
attitude  toward  it.  The  business  world  will 
make  a  fearful  economic  mistake,  if  it  insists  on 
making  of  youth  machines  instead  of  men. 

In  a  larger  sense  will  depends  upon  great  life 
motives  that  control  the  aims  and  acts  of  every 
day.  The  alleged  feeble  spiritual  power  of  the 
schools  today  is  the  occasion  of  the  fresh  inter- 
est in  broad  religious  education,  in  the  wise  use 
of  the  Bible  as  furnishing  great  moral  insights, 
and  in  the  essential  ideals  of  our  civilization.  It 
shall  be  a  chief  work  of  the  reorganized  schools 
to  inspire  youth  with  a  few  of  the  great  senti- 
ments that  are  the  saving  principles  of  the 
nations.  These  must  be  made  convictions,  such 
as  men  fight  for,  like  the  chivalric  sense  of  honor 
or  truth.  Zola's  "  Truth  "  is  a  classic  on  the 
schoolmaster's  power  to  teach  a  living  and  last- 
ing sense  of  verity  and  justice.  All  culture  must 
have  a  moral  basis.  Without  it  culture  is  selfish, 
enjoys  its  own  attainments,  and  seeks  pleasure. 
Whenever   the   moral   element  has  lacked  em- 
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phasis,  education  and  civilization  have  suffered. 
Omar  Khayyam,  clothing  an  unsound  philos- 
ophy in  surpassingly  beautiful  verse,  represents 
degenerate  culture,  and  Oriental  decay.  Martin 
Luther,  singing  his  song  of  faith  and  defying 
the  devil,  represents  the  strength,  health  and 
optimism  that  have  made  a  triumphant  western 
civilization.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  rhetoric 
or  of  impossible  ideals.  While  we  recognize  the 
scientific  methods  and  the  spirit  of  truth  em- 
ployed in  the  researches  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy, and  the  many  sound  contributions  to  the 
science  of  education,  we  must  feel  that  some  of 
our  educational  principles  are  wrong  and  that 
the  pedagogy  of  ethics  is  still  inadequate. 
Bacon,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Spencer,  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied,  as  they  often  are,  may  do 
much  to  weaken  a  healthy  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  of  life.  There  is  a  lack  of  food  that 
makes  men  of  sterner  stuff.  For  the  higher 
psychology  of  ethics  turn  to  Plato,  the  Old 
Testament  Proverbs  that  "  open  all  the  abysses 
with  a  word,"  the  arousing  and  strengthening 
forces  in  literature,  all  prophets  of  the  soul. 
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